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1.   INTRODUCTION 

1.1  Background 

This  report  on  Douglas,  Wyoming  is  one  in  a  series  of  ten  community 
research  working  papers  documenting  the  field  research  conducted  as  part 
of  the  BLM  Social  Effects  Project.   The  project  was  designed  to  improve 
social  assessment  methods  by  conducting  the  necessary  literature  and 
primary  research  to  develop  and  support  a  Guide  to  Social  Assessment. 

The  project  had  five  major  components.   The  first  component,  a 
review  of  the  literature,  provided  the  basis  for  developing  an  analytic 
framework  for  the  assessment  of  social  effects  of  energy  development. 
The  literature  review  was  organized  into  the  following  subject  areas: 

1)  Social  organization 

2)  Political  organization 

3)  Economic  organization 

4)  Population  and  demography 

5)  Family 

6)  Specific  groups,  including  Native  Americans,  women,  and  youth 

7)  Attitudes,  values,  and  quality  of  life 

8)  Mitigation 

The  second  component,  the  Social  Effects  Conference,  was  held  in 
Denver  in  October  1980.   The  conference  brought  representatives  of  state 
governments,  the  BLM,  and  the  academic  community  together  to  determine 
what  the  focus  of  the  project  would  be.   A  principal  objective  was  to 
integrate  the  perspectives  of  decision-makers  and  sociologists  and 
develop  a  common  set  of  assessment  priorities. 

The  third  component  of  the  project,  the  research  component,  was 
based  on  the  results  of  the  literature  analysis  and  the  Social  Effects 
Conference.   The  priorities  identified  for  study  centered  on  changes  in 
community  social  organization  and  indicators  of  community  well-being. 
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The  fourth  component  of  the  project  was  the  preparation  of  a  social 
assessment  guide.   The  Guide  is  the  major  product  of  the  project;  to 
ensure  its  applicability,  it  was  given  a  trial  application  under  actual 
field  conditions. 

The  fifth  component  of  the  project  was  a  public  involvement  effort 
to  keep  interest  groups  informed  about  the  project.  Meetings  with  BLM 
and  state  officials  were  held  to  brief  them  on  the  project  and  to  solic- 
it comments.   A  periodic  bulletin  was  distributed  to  inform  others  about 
the  project.  In  addition,  training  workshops  for  BLM  social  scientists 
were  held  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  the  Guide. 


1.2  Purposes  of  the  Research  Effort 

The  research  component  was  included  in  the  project  to  achieve  four 
major  objectives: 

1)  To  identify  social  effects,  including  those  suggested  by  the 
literature  review  and  conference,  and  to  verify  them  by  field 
investigation 

2)  To  test  the  analytic  framework  which  was  developed  as  a  basis 
for  the  Guide 

3)  To  further  elucidate  the  mechanisms  that  cause  social  effects  to 
occur  in  energy  impact  areas 

4)  To  test  field  procedures  and  the  conceptual  approach  at  a  level 
of  effort  comparable  to  that  available  to  BLM  staff  conducting 
social  assessments 


Although  there  were  differences  in  emphasis  among  conference  parti- 
cipants, seven  priority  assessment  topics  were  identified  as  being  of 
greatest  concern: 

1)  What  is  the  distribution  of  socioeconomic  effects  among  groups 
in  impacted  areas? 

2)  What  determines  the  capacity  of  communities  to  manage  growth? 

3)  What  are  the  attitudes  of  residents,  both  old  and  new,  toward 
development? 

4)  What  are  the  effects  on  community  facilities  and  services? 

5)  What  are  the  major  lifestyle  and  social  organization  changes 
resulting  from  energy  development? 
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5)   What  are  effective  mitigation  strategies? 

7)   How  can  cumulative  social  effects  be  measured  or  described? 

Conference  participants  also  emphasized  that  BLM  needed  an  assess- 
ment method  that  could  handle  site-specific  variations  and  that  would  be 
compatible  with  the  multi-phase  BLM  assessment  and  planning  processes. 

The  research  phase  was  to  last  nine  months,  and  financial  resources 
were  limited.   Clearly,  the  research  effort  could  not  do  justice  to  all 
seven  of  the  research  priorities  summarized  above,  and  it  was  not  BLM's 
intention  that  the  research  effort  provide  definitive  answers  to  all 
social  impact  questions.   The  goal  was  to  devise  an  analytic  framework 
that  would  produce  effective  social  assessments  given  the  BLM  process 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  learn  as  much  about  the  above  areas  of  concern 
as  the  limited  resources  permitted.   Thus,  the  project  team  was  given 
the  seven  research  priorities  and  was  asked  to  create  an  appropriate 
analytic  framework  and  method  for  implementing  the  research  effort. 

1.3   The  Analvtic  Framework 

1 1 

Several  general  criteria  guided  the  development  of  the  analytic 
framework.   The  first  criterion  was  to  be  sure  that  the  subject  of  the 
research  was  clearly  social  in  nature.   The  BLM  believed  that  enough  was 
known  about  how  to  do  economic  and  demographic  assessments  as  well  as 
facilites  and  services  assessments,  but  that  social  assessments  needed 
improvement. 

Second,  if  possible,  3LM  wanted  the  assessment  process  to  discrimin- 
ate between  social  effects  that  could  be  mitigated  and  those  that 
probably  could  not.   Before  BLM  or  state  and  local  entities  can  require 
mitigation,  the  effects  must  be  known  and  feasible  mitigation  methods 
must  be  understood. 

Third,  the  framework  needed  to  be  implementable  within  a  variety  of 
resource  constraints.   Each  assessment  effort  within  BLM  has  different 
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constraints  of  time,  personnel,  and  funding.  Thus,  the  framework  needed 
to  be  workable  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 

A  final  criterion  was  that  the  framework  should  not  only  enable  the 
forecasting  of  effects,  but  also  should  allow  for  determining  the  sig- 
nificance of  effects  for  various  populations?  that  is,  a  basis  was 
needed  to  determine  the  meaning  of  social  effects. 

In  response  to  these  criteria,  an  analytic  framework  was  developed 
that  is  based  upon  the  concept  of  social  organization.  As  used  in  this 
project,  social  organization  is  a  community  level  concept  and  is  dis- 
cussed in  detail  by  Wilkinson  in  the  Literature  Review  (Thompson  and 
Branch  1981)  .  Basically,  it  focuses  on  the  social  structures  and  pro- 
cesses of  community  social  organization  as  the  most  critical  social 
characteristics  potentially  affected  by  energy  development.   This  frame- 
work posits  that  change  in  the  fundamental  processes  of  social  organiza- 
tion —  complexity/diversity,  outside  linkages,  distribution  of 
resources/power,  coordination  and  coorperation,  and  their  collective 
effects  on  personal  interaction  — ■  are  among  the  most  influential  social 
effects  of  energy  development.  With  the  processes  of  social  organiza- 
tion as  a  central  focus  and  the  desire  to  forecast  social  change  caused 
by  energy  development  as  the  principal  objective,  the  conceptual  model 
shown  in  Figure  1-1  was  developed  as  the  framework  which  could  be  used 
to  construct  the  3LM  social  assessment  guide. 

The  model,  Figure  1-1,  has  four  major  components:   (1)  direct 
project  inputs  (projects,  leasing  decisions,  resource  management  plans), 
(2)  the  community's  resources,  (3)  its  social  organization,  (4)  and  the 
well-being  of  individuals  in  the  community  and  their  perception  of  the 
community.  The  normative  goal  of  social  assessment  is  to  estimate  the 
effects  of  exogenous  inputs  on  the  well-being  of  individuals.   This 
involves  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  inputs  on  the  resources  available 
in  a  community,  on  the  social  organization  of  the  community,  and  fin- 
ally, on  the  well-being  of  individuals  in  the  community.   It  thus 
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FIGURE    1-1 


Social  Organization  Model 
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specifies  the  community  as  an  important  unit  of  analysis  for  the  assess- 
ment of  large  scale  projects. 

Based  on  the  literature  review  and  the  BLM  conference  results,  these 
four  components  were  thought  to  incorporate  the  significant  dimensions 
of  social  impact  assessment.  When  combined  with  a  theoretical  concept 
of  social  well-being  that  addresses  the  role  of  the  community  in  serving 
the  social  needs  of  its  members,  it  provides  a  basis  for  examining  not 
only  the  effect  of  the  project  upon  social  organization  but  also  for 
examining  the  relationship  between  social  organization  and  individual 
well-being . 

A  principal  advantage  of  the  model  (Figure  1-1)  is  that  it  clarifies 
the  relationship  between  the  social  assessment  component  and  the  other 
components  of  the  total  assessment  process  (that  is,  economic/ 
demographic,  facilities  and  services,  and  natural  environment) .   It  also 
makes  more  explicit  the  mechanisms  by  which  exogenous  inputs  modify  com- 
munity resources  and  social  organization,  and  ultimately,  individual 
well-being  —  directly  by  the  primary  effect  of  the  inputs,  and  in- 
directly by  changing  interaction  patterns  among  the  components. 

1.4   Research  Design 

The  research  effort  consisted  of  conducting  ten  comparative  com- 
munity case  studies.  These  were  imperative  since  little  secondary  data 
exist  for  the  social  variables  specified  in  the  model.  Further,  since 
the  social  organization  variables  have  received  little  attention  in 
western  social  impact  research,  there  was  little  known  about  them.  Con- 
sequently, the  case  study  effort  was  divided  into  two  phases.   The  first 
phase  were  exploratory  in  nature  and  included  four  communities.   More 
time  and  effort  was  allocated  to  these  communites  to  determine  the 
utility  of  the  model,  and  to  identify  major  relationships  and  varia- 
bles.  In  the  second  phase,  six  more  communities  were  included,  but  the 
effort  was  more  focused  and  fewer  resources  were  expended  per  com- 
munity.  Douglas  was  included  in  the  first  phase  effort. 
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As  stated  above,  the  analytic  framework  devised  to  guide  the  re- 
search, Figure  1-1,  dictates  that  the  "community"  be  included  as  a  unit 
when  assessing  the  social  effects  of  large-scale  projects.   This  ap- 
proach suggests  that  the  social  meaning  of  development  for  members  of  a 
social  unit,  the  community,  is  determined  largely  by  the  interaction  of 
exogenous  inputs  with  the  community's  resources  and  its  social  organi- 
zation. 

Using  this  approach  meant  the  focus  of  the  research  had  to  be  the 
community  itself.   It  was  decided  the  focus  had  to  be  further  restricted 
to  rural  communities,  those  with  less  than  25,000  people.   This  was  im- 
portant because  many  of  the  problems  facing  BLM  are  concerned  with  dis- 
ruption in  rural,  western  towns.   Further,  mostly  primary  data  had  to  be 
collected  by  the  research  team  in  the  field,  and  it  was  important  that 
the  results  be  as  easily  generalized  as  possible.   Since  in-depth 
studies  of  only  a  few  cases  could  produce  misleading  results,  it  was 
important  to  include  as  many  cases  as  possible.   Eventually,  ten  case 
communities  were  selected. 

To  obtain  data  needed  for  the  four  components  of  the  model,  two  main 
data  sources  were  identified:   unstructured  interviews  and  secondary 
data  available  only  at  the  state  or  local  level.   Secondary  data  were 
collected  locally  for  the  inputs  and  community  resource  components,  and 
for  rates  of  behaviors.   Unstructured  interviewing  was  used  to  collect 
data  on  social  organization  processes  and  the  other  two  major  indicators 
of  well-being  —  access  to  resources  and  perceptions  of  the  community. 

Field  research  teams  of  two  each  were  used,  with  ten  members  of  the 
project  team  participating.   Of  these  ten  members,  nine  had  considerable 
experience  interviewing  in  energy- impacted  towns,  and  rotation  of  team 
members  among  teams  was  used  to  minimize  interviewer  bias.   Field  in- 
struments and  procedures  were  developed  and  pretested  by  a  three-person 
team  before  research  on  the  ten  communities  was  initiated. 
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1.5   Selection  of  Study  Communities 

A  purposeful  sampling  of  communities  in  the  six-state  study  region 
based  on  the  following  criteria  was  decided  to  be  the  most  effective 
sampling  procedure. 

1)  The  community  must  have  had  input  from  a  major  energy  project 
between  the  years  1965  and  1980. 

2)  The  energy  development  impacting  the  community  had  to  be  a  mine, 
a  processing  plant  (or  both) ,  or  a  gas  and  oilfield  develop- 
ment.  Employment  had  to  total  at  least  300  people,  since  this 
was  approximately  the  minimum  size  of  projects  likely  to  result 
from  the  BLM  leasing  process.   (Although  a  preference  was  shown 
for  coal  development,  other  energy  activity  qualified.) 

3)  The  community  had  to  be  outside  a  metropolitan  area. 

4)  The  energy  development  had  to  be  past  the  peak  of  the  con- 
struction phase,  and  preferably,  construction  had  been  completed, 

5)  Because  of  the  tremendous  differences  in  legal  and  organiza- 
tional structure  between  the  six  states,  there  had  to  be  repre- 
sentation from  each  state  —  preferably  two  communities  from 
each  state. 

6)  If  possible,  one  of  the  communities  in  each  state  was  to  be 
relatively  large  and  one  relatively  small  (compared  to  the  range 
of  community  sizes  in  the  six-state  area) . 

From  the  following  list  of  all  communities  in  the  six-state  region 
that  met  these  criteria,  the  communities  indicated  with  an  asterisk  were 
tentatively  selected  for  primary  field  research  (See  Table  1-1) . 


Figure  1-2  is  a  regional  map  of  the  United  States  which  shows  the 
six  states  with  the  twelve  communities  selected  for  study.   Figure  1-3 
is  a  more  detailed  map  of  Wyoming  and  Converse  County  and  includes  high- 
ways and  other  cities  and  towns.   Of  the  twelve  communites  selected,  ten 
case  studies  were  completed.   Some  secondary  data  were  collected  for 
Center,  North  Dakota  and  Bloomfield,  New  Mexico,  but  because  of  limita- 
tions of  time  and  funding,  interviews  were  not  conducted  for  these  two 
communities. 

1.6   Field  Procedures  and  Instruments 

The  field  instruments  used  were  semi-structured  interview  protocol 
forms  which  are  included  in  the  Appendix.   In  addition,  the  field  team 
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Communities  Tentatively  Selected  for  Primary  Field  Research 


State 

County 

Town  or  Community 

Colorado 

Delta 

Cedaredge 

Delta 

Paonia 

Garfield 

Carbondale 

Newcastle 

Rifle 

Gunnison 

Crested  Butte 

Gunnison 

Pitkin 

Jackson 

Walden 

Moffatt 

Craig 

Rio  Blanco 

Meeker 
*Rangely 

Routt 

Hayde  n 

Montana 

Rosebud 

♦Ashland 

Birney 

Busby 

Cols  trip 

Decker 
*Forsyth 

Lame  Deer 

New  Mexico 

Colfax 

Raton 

McKinley 

Gallup 
Thoreau 

San  Juan 

Aztec 

i 

Blanco 

X 

/i:< 1   _  IC ■ 

♦Bloomf ield 
Farmington 

Shiprock 

Cibola  (formerly 
Valencia) 


♦Grants 


' 
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State 

County 

Town  or  Community 

North  Dakota 

McLean 

Garrison 
Underwood 
♦Washburn 

Mercer 

Beulah 
Hazen 

Oliver 

*Center 

Utah 

Carbon 

East  Carbon 
Helper 
*Price 
Wellington 

Emery 

Castle  Dale 

Cleveland 

Emery 

Huntington 

Orangeville 

Sevier 

*Salina 

Wyoming 

Campbell 

Gillette 

Wright 

Carbon 

Rawlins 
Sinclair 
Wolcott  Junction 

Converse 

♦Douglas 
Glenrock 

Johnson 

Buffalo 

Lincoln-Uinta 

Evanston 
Kemmerer 

Platte 

Glendo 
Guernsey 
♦Wheatland 

Sheridan 

i 
i 

3ig  Horn 

Dayton 

Ranchester 

Sheridan 

Story 

| 

Sweetwater 

Green  River 

i 

Rock  Springs 
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FIGURE  1-2 
Location  of  Study  Communities 
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influenced  by  energy  resource 
projects. 
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Figure    1-3 

Map  of  Douglas  and  East-central  Wyoming 
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was  given  an  outline  which  specified  the  structure  of  the  community 
reports.  However,  because  the  research  was  partially  exploratory,  the 
structure  of  the  reports  was  deliberately  left  flexible  to  accommodate 
unexpected  observations  and  findings. 

The  emphasis  in  the  research  was  to  examine  the  applicability  and 
veracity  of  the  analytic  framework  and  to  determine  whether  these  con- 
cepts were  workable  and  effective  within  the  research  and  data  con- 
straints of  the  assessment  process.   One  of  the  real  questions  to  be 
answered  by  the  research  was  whether  the  social  organization  model  was 
operational  within  Bureau  assessment  conditions. 

Field  procedures  involved  several  general  instructions.   Mountain 
West  Research  and  Wyoming  Research  prepared  community  information  pack- 
ages for  each  community  when  possible.   This  information  was  given  to 
team  members  before  they  visited  the  community  so  they  would  have  a 
knowledge  base  before  they  began  to  interview.   Team  members  were  en- 
couraged to  schedule  the  first  two  or  three  interviews  before  going  to 
the  community,  but  were  urged  to  let  their  interviews  list  develop  as 
they  worked  in  the  community.   For  the  first  four  communities,  ten  to 
sixteen  man-days  were  allocated  for  field  work;  the  remaining  six  com- 
munities were  allocated  six  to  ten  person-days. 

The  instruments  were  pretested  in  Gillette,  Wyoming  by  three  senior 
members  of  the  team.  Appropriate  revisions  were  made  and  the  instru- 
ments were  then  retested  in  Douglas,  Wyoming,  with  another  senior  member 
of  the  team  being  substituted.  This  test  was  satisfactory  and  the  re- 
vised instruments  were  used  in  the  ten  study  communities.   It  needs  to 
be  stressed,  however,  that  the  instruments  were  not  highly  structured. 
Team  members,  for  the  most  part,  were  highly  experienced  in  field  re- 
search, and  emphasis  was  placed  on  acquiring  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible.  This  was  an  applied  project,  not  a  testing  of  a  well-defined 
theory,  and  the  emphasis  was  on  increasing  the  information  base. 
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Interviewers  were  requested  to  make  detailed  notes  of  interviews; 
the  primary  validity  of  the  findings  is  based  on  concurrence  of  the  team 
members.   Of  the  ten  field  team  participants,  seven  have  a  Ph.D.  in 
sociology,  five  had  worked  on  western  social  impact  studies  for  at  least 
five  years,  and  four  had  worked  in  this  area  for  over  eight  years. 

1.7  Limitations  and  Concepts 
Several  limitations  of  the  research  and  the  report  need  to  be  noted. 

First,  because  there  was  a  high  priority  on  applying  the  analytic 
framework  to  as  wide  a  range  of  communities  as  possible,  and  an  interest 
in  utilizing  techniques  comparable  to  those  that  would  be  employed  in 
the  assessment  process,  the  level  of  effort  for  research  in  each  com- 
munity was  limited.   This,  combined  with  the  focus  of  the  research  on 
delineating  trends  and  evaluations  of  changes  in  community  resources, 
social  organization  and  social  well-being,  meant  that  less  effort  was 
expended  verifying  specific  items  of  information  than  would  have  been 
the  case  in  a  more  concentrated  study  of  a  single  community.   As  a 
result,  readers  should  be  aware  that  some  of  the  details  about  the  com- 
munities may  be  in  error.   For  example,  dates  may  not  be  precise. 

Second,  in  order  to  rigorously  examine  the  causal  relationships  be- 
tween exogenous  inputs  and  community  response,  the  exogenous  inputs  need 
to  be  more  clearly  specified  than  this  approach  allowed.   Ideally,  an 
economic/demographic  analysis  would  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
research.  However,  the  specifications  of  the  project  and  budget  and 
time  constraints  did  not  allow  a  greater  economic  and  demographic  effort, 

Third,  the  research  reports  were  developed  primarily  as  working 
papers  to  be  used  by  the  project  team  in  developing  the  Summary  Research 
Report  and  the  Guide  to  Social  Assessment.   They  have  been  prepared  for 
release  because  it  was  felt  that  they  provided  valuable  information  on 
topics  where  research  results  are  very  scarce.   Because  of  their 
genesis,  the  reports  do  not  contain  as  extensive  documentation  or 
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referencing  as  would  have  been  included  if  they  had  been  prepared  as 
final,  stand-alone  documents,  nor  is  the  prose  as  polished  as  it  might 
be. 

Nevertheless,  these  limitations  do  not  necessarily  lessen  the  use- 
fulness of  the  findings;  rather,  they  indicate  areas  were  caution  should 
be  exercised  in  interpreting  and  applying  the  results. 

1.8   Oraanization  of  the  Reoort 

This  report  is  organized  to  correspond  with  the  social  organization 
model,  with  some  accommodation  to  the  need  for  orientation  to  the  com- 
munity early-on.  The  second  chapter  presents  a  brief  summary  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  community  and  its  resources.   The  third  chapter  describes  the 
resource  development  activities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  community.  Chap- 
ters 4  through  7  discuss  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  social  organi- 
zation of  the  community  as  a  result  of  the  energy  development  in  the 
following  sequence:   (1)  differentiation  (complexity/diversity) ,  (2) 
extralocal  linkages,  (3)  stratification,  and  (4)  integration  and  personal 
interaction.   Chapter  8  addresses  the  effects  of  the  energy  development  on 
various  indicators  of  well-being.  Chapter  9  provides  a  brief  overall 
summarv. 
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2.   BACKGROUND 

2.1  History 

Douglas,  Wyoming,  as  shown  in  Figure  1-3,  is  located  on  the  North 
Platte  River  in  the  southeastern  quarter  of  Converse  County  in  eastern 
Wyoming.  This  is  an  area  of  rolling,  semi-arid  prairie  with  foothills 
and  mountains  to  the  southwest.   To  the  west  lie  the  communities  of 
Glenrock  (4  0  miles)  and  Casper,  the  county  seat  of  Natrona  County  (60 
miles).   These  communities  have  greatly  influenced  Douglas's  development 
and  growth. 

The  first  settlers  of  the  area  were  homesteaders,  most  of  whom 
arrived  in  the  1880s.   In  the  early  1380s,  Fort  Fetterman,  which  had 
been  established  to  handle  conflicts  with  the  Sioux,  was  abandoned  by 
the  army  and  subsequently  taken  over  by  civilians.   The  land  south  of 
the  military  reservation  was  opened  for  settlement  in  1882. 

The  town  of  Douglas  was  platted  in  1886  and  incorporatd  in  1887. 
Douglas  is  the  county  seat  of  Converse  County,  which  was  organized  in 
188  3.   The  community  of  Douglas  includes  the  incorporated  area  of  the 
town  of  Douglas,  the  urbanized  area  immediately  surrounding  it,  and  the 
rural  area  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county. 

The  first  boom  in  Douglas  came  with  the  Wyoming  Central  Railroad  in 
1886,  (later  part  of  the  Chicago  and  North  Western).   Not  only  did  the 
establishment  of  the  railroad  cause  Dougas  to  expand  to  a  population  of 
2,00  0,  but  the  railroad  was  also  essential  to  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  livestock  industry  and  the  establishment  of  commercial  outlets 
for  it.   The  railroad  terminated  its  Douglas  railhead  in  1887,  resulting 
in  a  decline  of  the  town's  copulation  to  about  300. 
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Douglas  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the  Wyoming  State  Fair,  the 
first  of  which  was  held  in  1905.   The  fair  continues  to  be  an  important 
community  event  in  Douglas,  and  an  ongoing  reflection  of  its  ties  to 
state  government  and  its  role  in  state  activities.   Douglas,  in  1981, 
hosted  the  National  High  School  Rodeo  Finals,  an  event  for  which  com- 
munities throughout  the  nation  competed.   Douglas  is  also  the  site  of 
the  Wyoming  Law  Enforcement  Academy,  which  opened  in  1972  and  trains  law 
enforcement  officers  from  throughout  the  state. 

During  World  War  II,  Douglas  was  the  site  of  a  major  prisoner-of-war 
internment  camp.  The  camp  was  operational  between  1943  and  1945.   In 
194  5,  the  camp  held  3,011  prisoners  with  420  U.S.  military  personnel 
assigned  to  manage  and  supervise  the  operation.   In  1946,  the  camp  was 
disbanded,  and  the  entire  complex  was  sold  to  the  county  for  $1.00.   The 
local  school  district  obtained  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  land  that 
had  been  included  in  the  camp. 

In  the  late  1960s,  Highway  1-25  was  constructed  linking  Douglas  with 
Cheyenne  through  Wheatland  and  with  Casper  through  Glenrock.   In  the 
mid-1970s,  Burlington  Northern  and  the  C&NW  Railroad  jointly  applied  for 
and  constructed  a  new  rail  line  between  Gillette  and  Douglas.   This  line 
was  the  longest  length  of  track  built  in  the  United  States  during  the 
1970s. 

Several  influential  state  leaders  were  from  Douglas  or  Converse 
County.   Many  of  these  leaders  were  members  of  the  county's  large  ranch- 
ing families. 

Amos  W.  Barber,  a  surgeon  at  the  Wyoming  Stockgrower ' s  Association 
hospital  in  Douglas,  served  as  secretary  of  state  for  Governor  Francis 
E.  Warren.   He  was  acting  governor  from  1391  to  1393,  after  the  Wyoming 
legislature  elected  Warren,  the  territorial  governor,  to  one  of  the 
state's  first  U.S.  Senate  seats.   DeForest  Richards  of  Converse  County 
was  governor  of  Wyoming  from  1899  to  190  3.   Everett  Copenhaver  of  Doug- 
las held  the  positions  of  state  treasurer  and  secretary  of  state  at 
various  times  between  the  years  1947  and  1971.   John  J.  Mclntyre  of 
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Glenrock  was  appointed  to  the  Wyoming  Supreme  Court  in  1961,  where  he 
served  until  his  death  in  1974.  He  was  chief  justice  from  1971  to  1973. 

2.3   Early  Mineral  and  Energy  Development 

Mineral  exploration  and  development  began  in  the  area  around  Douglas 
in  1906,  when  oil  and  gas  deposits  were  discovered  in  the  Salt  Creek 
Field  north  of  Casper  in  Natrona  County.   In  1916,  the  Big  Muddy/ 
Glenrock  oil  field  was  discovered,  and  in  the  1920s,  oil  fields  in  the 
Shawnee  Basin  were  also  discovered. 

In  order  to  process  the  oil  from  these  fields,  Continental  Oil  and 
Standard  Oil  constructed  oil  refineries  in  the  western  portion  of  Con- 
verse County  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Natrona  County.   Both  of  these 
refineries  were  located  near  Glenrock.   The  Continental  Refinery  was 
closed  down  in  19  56,  causing  great  economic  hardship  to  the  community  of 
Glenrock.  The  oil  drilling  and  refinery  activities  in  the  area,  for  the 
most  part,  had  little  effect,  positive  or  negative,  on  Douglas. 

Uranium  exploration  and  mining  became  intensive  in  the  Powder  River 
Basin  during  the  1950s  and  1960s,  following  the  discovery  of  ore-grade 
uranium  in  Campbell  County  (Pumpkin  Buttes  district)  in  1951.   In  1974, 
uranium  production  began  in  Converse  County  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Powder  River  Basin. 

Large-scale  development  of  Converse  County's  coal  resources  begain 
in  1956  with  the  construction  of  Pacific  Power  and  Light's  (PP&L)  Dave 
Johnston  Power  Plant  on  the  Platte  River  east  of  Glenrock  and  its  coal 
mine  north  of  Glenrock.   Unit  1  of  this  project  went  into  operation  in 
19  59,  followed  by  units  2  and  3  in  1961  and  1964,  respectively.  Conse- 
quently, a  sizable  construction  work  force  was  on-site  over  a  period  of 
more  than  fifteen  years.   The  majority  of  the  PP&L  management  and  work- 
ers who  moved  into  the  area  lived  in  either  Glenrock  or  Casper,  though 
some  labor  was  attracted  to,  and  drawn  from,  Douglas.   The  project  was 
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not  considered  to  have  been  of  particular  importance  to  Douglas,  al- 
though it  did  provide  some  employment  to  local  workers. 

The  fact  that  most  PP&L  management  personnel  chose  to  live  in  Glen- 
rock  served  to  heighten  the  inter-community  rivalry  between  Glenrock  and 
Douglas  citizens  who  favored  growth.   Although  PP&L  personnel  took  an 
active  role  in  Glenrock,  entering  local  politics  and  school  activities, 
and  the  company  was  reported  to  have  provided  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  single-family  houses  for  management  personnel,  few  incidents  of 
company  interaction  with  Douglas  were  noted.  However,  the  presence  of 
the  power  plant  and  mine  substantially  increased  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  county. 

2.4  Agriculture  and  Other  Sectors 

Agriculture  in  Converse  County  has  been  declining  relative  to  other 
sectors  of  the  economy.  As  Table  2-1  indicates,  agricultural  employment 
declined  by  21  percent  from  1950  to  1960  and  by  16  percent  from  1960  to 
1970.   At  the  same  time,  employment  in  mining  increased  by  5  7.7  percent 
from  1960  to  1970  —  from  196  to  309  workers.   Increases  in  employment 
in  construction  and  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  also  occurred. 
These  changes  indicate  a  general  shift  in  the  economic  base  of  the 
county  away  from  agriculture,  although  by  1970,  agriculture  (including 
forestry  and  fisheries)  still  constituted  the  largest  single  sector  with 
22.7  percent  of  total  employment. 

2.5   Relationship  to  Other  Communities 

Historically,  Douglas  was  one  of  the  major  towns  in  Wyoming,  a  posi- 
tion which  resulted  in  close  and  powerful  links  betwen  the  community  and 
the  state. 

The  two  major  Converse  County  communities,  Douglas  and  Glenrock, 
developed  very  differently,  largely  because  of  differences  in  their  geo- 
graphic location  relative  to  other  population  centers  and  to  mineral 
resources.   The  town  of  Douglas  became  the  service  and  administrative 
center  for  the  county  and  the  surrounding  ranchers.   Glenrock,  because 
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of  its  proximity  to  Casper  and  the  major  oil  and  uranium  fields,  devel- 
oped much  more  as  an  industrial  community,  although  it  was  able  to  sup- 
port a  little  commercial  development.  Casper  was  viewed  as  a  powerful 
economic  rival  by  business  owners  in  both  Douglas  and  Glenrock;  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  recognized  as  a  regional  resource.   Rivalry 
between  Casper  and  Douglas  and  between  Douglas/Glenrock  and  Converse 
County  was  reported  to  have  been  high.   Little  cooperation  between  the 
county  and  town  governments  existed  prior  to  the  mid-1970s.   Also,  the 
growth  and  development  of  Casper,  caused  by  the  oil  development  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  affected  the  growth  of  Douglas  and  Glenrock. 

The  insistence  by  the  two  towns  that  Converse  County  establish  two 
separate  school  districts  rather  than  a  single,  consolidated  district 
during  the  statewide  school  consolidation  effort  in  the  early  1970s,  was 
mentioned  as  one  example  of  the  perceived  differences  and  rivalry  betwen 
the  two  communities.   (Only  three  counties  in  Wyoming  have  more  than  one 
school  district.)   Despite  a  continued  rivalry  between  the  two  dis- 
tricts, a  mutual  agreement  was  reached  that  the  school  district  boundar- 
ies would  be  adjusted  as  necessary  to  equalize  per-student  assessed 
valuation.   This  process  had  worked  effectively  since  the  two  consoli- 
dated districts  were  formed  in  about  1972. 

2.6  Demoarachic  Characteristics 

2.6.1  General  PoDulation  Trends 

■        ii 

Between  1940  and  19  80,  Converse  County  and  Douglas  experienced 
alternating  periods  of  decline  and  growth.   The  county's  population 
increased  rapidly  during  the  1970s,  largely  as  a  result  of  increased 
energy  development.   The  population  trends  in  Converse  County  and  Doug- 
las are  shown  in  Table  2-2.   From  1950  to  1970,  there  was  a  net  out- 
migration  from  Converse  County.   During  the  decade  of  the  1970s  there 
was  net  out-migration  from  Converse  County  in  only  one  year;  over  the 
ten-year  period,  net  in-migration  was  substantial,  reversing  the  pre- 
vious trends. 
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TABLE  2-2 

Douglas  and  Converse  County  Population 
1950  to  1980 


• 


Year 

Douglas 

Glenrock 

Converse  Countv 

Population                  Population 

Population            Percent  Change 

1950 
19  60 
1970 
19  80 

2,544 
2,822 
2,677 
6,030 

1,110 
1,584 
1,515 
2,736 

5,933 

6,366                                 7 

5,938                               -7 

14,069                               57 

Source:      U.S.    Department  of  Commerce,    Bureau  of   the  Census.      Census  of   the 
Population  and  Housing  Unit  Costs    (Washington,    D.C.:      Government  Printing 
Office)    1950-1980. 


• 


• 


t 


♦ 
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The  Converse  County  population  is  distributed  among  three  incorpo- 
rated areas.   Both  historically  and  at  the  time  of  the  study,  Douglas 
was  the  largest  town  in  the  county;  its  proportion  of  total  county  popu- 
lation decreased  slightly  from  45.1  percent  in  1970  to  42.8  percent  in 
19  80. 

Converse  County  covers  4,146  square  miles.   As  a  result  of  the  popu- 
lation growth  in  1970s,  the  county's  population  density  rose  from  1.43 
people  per  square  mile  in  1950  to  3.39  people  per  square  mile  in  1980. 

2.6.2  Age  and  Sex  Composition 

The  substantial  out-migration  that  occurred  during  the  1950s  and 
1960s  influenced  the  age  distribution  of  the  county.   In  1960,  10.6  per- 
cent of  the  population  was  65  years  or  older,  compared  to  7.8  percent  of 
the  state  population.   In  1970,  12.8  percent  of  Converse  County's  popu- 
lation was  65  or  over,  compared  to  9.1  percent,  for  the  state.   The 
median  age  in  Converse  County  in  1970  was  31.4  years,  4.1  years  higher 
than  the  state  average.  The  age  distribution  figures  for  the  town  of 
Douglas  shown  in  Table  2-3,  illustrate  the  concentration  of  elderly  in 
the  town  in  1970,  a  characteristic  of  the  community  that  was  often 
stressed  by  residents. 

The  large  in-migration  of  workers  of  prime  working  age  (25-44)  and 
their  families  caused  a  substantial  shift  in  the  age  distribution  be- 
tween 1970  and  1980,  increasing  the  proportion  of  young  adults  and 
younger  children  in  the  county  population. 

2.6.3  Ethnic  and  Social  Diversitv 

According  to  the  1960  and  1970  censuses,  Converse  County's  popula- 
tion was  almost  exclusively  (over  99  percent)  white.   Protestant 
churches  predominated,  although  Catholic  and  LDS  (Mormon)  were  also 
present.   A  number  of  the  original  settlers  were  from  England.   The 
first  three  churches  established  in  the  community  were  First  Table  2-3 
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Congregational  (1887) ,  First  Methodist  (1888) ,  and  Christ  Episcopal 
(18  88) .  The  community  had  a  minority  population  with  Spanish  surnames , 
primarily  of  Mexican  origin.   A  relatively  small  number  of  these  resi- 
dents had  lived  in  the  town  of  Douglas  for  a  number  of  years.  However, 
during  the  1970s,  an  increasing  number  of  Hispanics  entered  the  county 
to  work  on  area  ranches. 

Both  the  town  of  Douglas  and  Converse  County  remained  almost  exclu- 
sively Caucasian  during  the  1960-1980  period,  with  whites  comprising 
over  99  percent  of  the  population  of  both  units  (see  Table  2-3) .  The 
vast  majority  of  Converse  County  residents  were  of  native  parentage 
(90.6  percent  in  1970)  ,  with  only  2  percent  of  the  population  foreign- 
born  in  1970.   County  residents  of  foreign  stock  were  primarily  German, 
Swedish,  and  Mexican. 

At  the  time  of  the  study  in  1981,  the  pioneer  history  of  the  area 
was  still  extremely  relevant  to  residents  of  the  community,  since  many 
longtime  residents  were  either  pioneers  or  had  relatives  who  were  among 
the  original  settlers.   The  harshness  of  the  climate  and  the  difficulty 
of  economic  subsistence  in  the  semi-arid  climate  for  ranchers,  business 
owners,  and  wage  workers  exerted  a  marked  influence  on  the  outlook  of 
longtime  residents. 

Because  Douglas  was  a  small,  homogeneous  community,  there  was  not 
much  diversity  in  values  and  outlooks  on  life  prior  to  the  influx  of  the 
new  population  during  the  mid-1970s.   The  traditional  agricultural  base 
of  the  community  resulted  in  the  predominance  of  conservative  agricul- 
tural values.   Strong  adherence  to  the  work  ethic  was  taken  for  granted 
in  Douglas,  with  an  emphasis  on  a  "hard  day's  work  for  an  honest  day's 
pay."   Despite  the  magnitude  of  growth  that  occurred  in  Douglas  between 
1970  and  the  time  of  the  study  in  19  81,  it  appeared  that  adherence  to 
the  protestant  work  ethic  had  not  lessened  substantially,  and  it  was  not 
likely  to  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
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3.   PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE  WITH  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
CHRONOLOGY  OF  MAJOR  EVENTS 


3 .1  Introduction 

Between  1970  and  1980,  energy  projects  in  Converse  County  continued 
to  expand  and  develop,  and  new  projects  were  instituted.   A  summary  of 
these  projects  is  presented  below  for  coal-,  uranium-,  oil-,  and  gas- 
related  projects.  Given  the  events  that  occurred  in  Douglas  between 
19  65  and  19  80,  the  study  period  was  defined  as  1970-80. 

3.2   Description  of  Energy-related  Projects 

3.2.1  Coal-related  Projects 

The  Dave  Johnston  Power  Plant  is  located  about  six  miles  east  of 
Glenrock  on  the  North  Platte  River.   The  $9.3  million,  750-MW  facility 
is  composed  of  four  units.  Unit  1  came  into  operation  in  1959,  followed 
in  1961  by  Unit  2,  in  1964  by  Unit  3,  and  in  1972  by  Unit  4.   The  spon- 
sor of  the  project  is  PP&L,  a  Washington-based  utility  with  numerous 
subsidiaries  which  earlier  had  purchased  the  local  Glenrock  and  Douglas 
utilities.   In  addition  to  its  regular  service  offices,  PP&L  maintained 
a  project  office  at  the  plant  site  in  Glenrock.  The  major  community- 
related  activity  undertaken  by  PP&L  was  the  organization  and  sponsorship 
(through  purchase  guarantees)  of  housing  for  its  employees.  PP&L  par- 
ticipated in  the  Converse  County  industrial  association  that  provided 
information  about  industry  and  promoted  planning  and  community  prepara- 
tion for  growth.   The  association  was  particularly  active  in  the  mid- 
1970s. 

The  Dave  Johnston  Coal  Mine,  located  fourteen  miles  north  of  Glen- 
rock, is  owned  by  PP&L  but  is  operated  by  Northern  Energy  Resources  Cor- 
poration (NERCO) .   Approximately  40  percent  of  those  employed  at  the 
mine  and  the  power  plant  were  residents  of  Glenrock  or  Casper;  only 
about  10  to  15  percent  of  the  work  force  were  Douglas  residents.   Mine 
operations  began  in  1958. 
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3.2.2  Uranium-related  Projects 

A  number  of  uranium  mines  and  mills  were  developed  in  the  1970s. 
Overall,  about  50  percent  of  the  uranium  work  force  were  residents  of 
Douglas.   The  recent  downturn  in  the  uranium  market,  which  resulted  in 
shut  downs  and  loss  of  employment  and  company  purchases,  had  a  sub- 
stantial effect  on  the  Douglas  economy  and  community  residents. 

During  the  1970s,  Kerr-McGee  Nuclear  Corporation  had  both  a  surface 
and  an  underground  mine  in  operation  in  Converse  County.  The  Bill  Smith 
underground  uranium  mine,  located  northwest  of  Douglas,  began  operations 
in  1976.   Kerr-McGee  maintained  an  office  at  the  mine  site  but  did  not 
establish  a  permanent  corporate  office  in  either  Douglas  or  Glenrock. 
When  the  slowdown  in  the  uranium  industry  occurred  in  1979,  the  mine  was 
placed  on  standby  status  with  severe  cutbacks  in  manpower.   In  addition 
to  the  Bill  Smith  mine,  Kerr-McGee  operated  two  open  pit  mines.   In  1980 
the  surface  mines  produced  12  8,603  tons  and  employed  sixty-eight  peo- 
ple.  In  late  1980,  these  mines  were  also  placed  on  standby  status.   No 
major  public/community  actions  by  Kerr-McGee  were  identified. 

Exxon  Minerals  Company  developed  one  open  pit,  one  solution  (in 
situ) ,  and  one  underground  uranium  mine  in  Converse  County.   Their 
activities  were  located  about  twenty-three  miles  northwest  of  Douglas. 
The  Highland  Uranium  Operation  (open  pit  and  solution)  started  construc- 
tion in  19  70  and  went  into  operation  in  1972.   The  complex  produced 
921,000  tons  and  employed  612  workers  in  1980,  making  it  the  largest 
uranium  employer  in  Converse  County.  The  Buffalo  Shaft  mine  produced 
13  6,00  0  tons  in  1980.   These  mines  were  also  affected  by  the  slowdown  in 
the  uranium  industry. 

Bear  Creek  Uranium  Company,  formed  by  Rocky  Mountain  Energy  (RME) 
and  owned  jointly  by  Southern  California  Edison  and  Union  Pacific,  began 
construction  on  the  3ear  Creek  Mine  and  Mill  in  1975-1976,  with  opera- 
tions starting  in  197  7.   The  project  is  located  northwest  of  Douglas. 
During  the  construction  period,  RME  assisted  in  the  development  of  hous- 
ing in  Douglas  by  providing  purchase  guarantees  for  single-family 
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housing  units  to  the  developer.   In  1980,  RME  donated  $13,000  from  its 
Union  Pacific  Foundation  to  several  community  facilities  in  Glenrock  and 
Douglas:   Douglas  Youth  Recreation,  $2,000;  Douglas  Fire  Department, 
$1,000?  Converse  County  Child  Care  Center,  $2,000;  and  Converse  County 
Memorial  Hospital,  $6,000. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA) ,  with  United  Nuclear  Corpora- 
tion (UNC) ,  developed  the  Golden  Eagle  underground  mine  and  mill  at  the 
Morton  Ranch  site  twenty- two  miles  northwest  of  Douglas.  The  mine  was 
operational  in  1975.   The  work  force  rose  from  30  in  1975  to  168  in  1979 
before  falling  to  79  in  1980.   At  the  time  of  the  study,  TVA  had  just 
deferred  action  on  an  additional  surface  mine  and  mill  operation  to  be 
started  by  19  83.   The  decision  by  TVA  to  halt  construction  on  all  its 
nuclear  power  plants  may  affect  the  long-term  future  of  this  proposed 
mine. 

Teton  Exploration  Company,  in  association  with  United  Nuclear  Cor- 
poration and  NERCO,  developed  a  small,  pilot  in-situ  mine  located  north- 
east of  Glenrock.   This  mine  began  operation  in  1980.   Employment  at  the 
project  in  1979  and  1980  was  between  forty  and  fifty  people. 

3.2.3   Oil  and  Gas-related  Projects 

Throughout  the  19  70s,  the  oil  and  gas  deposits  in  Converse  County 
were  being  developed.   The  deposits  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state 
were  the  focus  of  much  activity  in  the  mid-  to  late- 1970s,  in  response 
to  national  pricing  regulations  which  made  it  advantageous  to  develop 
"new"  oil  and  gas.   No  accurate  estimate  of  the  work  force  associated 
with  this  development  was  available. 

The  Phillips  gasoline  plant  located  just  outside  of  Douglas  was 
initiated  in  1970.   Throughout  the  decade  of  the   1970s,  the  plant, 
along  with  Phillips  construction  company,  employed  twenty  to  twenty-five 
oeoole. 
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Glenrock  Refinery,  Inc.  purchased  the  Glenrock  petroleum  refinery, 
which  had  opened  in  1979.   In  1980,  the  refinery  employed  thirty-five 
people,  twenty  of  whom  were  residents  of  Glenrock. 

3.3  Chronology  of  Major  Events,  Issues,  and  Actions 

In  19  70,  Douglas  was  just  beginning  to  feel  the  impact  of  rapid 
population  growth  and  to  experience  the  consequences  of  large  increases 
in  assessed  valuation.  The  majority  of  the  energy  production  activities 
which  affected  Douglas  occurred  during  the  early  1970s. 

Most  of  the  energy  activity  that  occurred  in  Converse  County  in- 
volved the  development  and  operation  of  mines,  mills,  and  wells.   No 
single  project  involved  the  employment  of  more  than  about  500  workers, 
and  the  labor  force  requirements  remained  relatively  constant  from  con- 
struction to  operation.   Consequently,  Douglas  experienced  continued 
growth  as  new  projects  were  added  during  the  1974-80  period,  but  few 
major  fluctuations  occurred  in  the  size  of  the  energy  development  work 
force  until  the  1980-81  period,  when  all  uranium  activities  reduced  em- 
ployment in  response  to  drastically  falling  uranium  prices. 

In  addition  to  the  impact  of  the  projects  that  were  actually  initi- 
ated, during  the  1970s,  Douglas  was  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  major 
expansion  in  coal  development  activity.   In  1972-7  3,  Panhandle  Eastern 
began  negotiating  for  the  construction  of  a  major  coal-to-gas  conversion 
facility  near  Douglas.   In  the  mid-1970s,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
embarked  on  the  assessment  process  in  preparation  for  the  leasing  of 
large  numbers  of  coal  tracts  in  the  Converse  County  portion  of  the  Pow- 
der River  Basin.   The  uncertainty  associated  with  coal  development  in- 
creased in  1975  when  Panhandle  Eastern  decided  to  postpone  development 
efforts,  and  again  in  1977  when  the  BLM  decided  to  recommend  that  coal 
in  Campbell  rather  than  Converse  County  be  offered  for  lease.   (This 
decision  was  never  acted  upon  because  the  entire  process  was  challenged 
in  court.)   However,  new  coal-related  projects  were  proposed,  and  old 
projects  were  recycled.   In  1981,  a  number  of  proposals  for  coal  devel- 
opment in  Converse  County  were  being  considered:   the  WyCoalGas 
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(Panhandle  Eastern)  synfuels  project  (with  a  peak  construction  phase 
work  force  estimated  at  2,600)  ,  the  NERCO  Antelope  Mine  (with  a  peak 
construction  phase  work  force  of  370)  ,  several  additional  uranium  mines 
(TVA  and  Kerr-McGee)  ,  a  mine  and  1,500  MW  power  plant  (Tri-State)  ,  and 
the  potential  for  BLM  coal  leasing  in  Converse  County  as  a  result  of  the 
Regional  Coal  Team's  recommendations  for  the  Powder  River  Basin. 

Converse  County  was  not  alone  in  experiencing  the  renewed  interest 
and  activity  in  energy  development.  Gillette  to  the  north  and  Rock 
Springs  and  Green  River  to  the  southwest  had  experienced  very  intensive 
energy  development  from  the  mid-1960s  into  the  1970s.   Consequently,  the 
prospect  of  a  major  energy-driven  boom  in  Douglas  was  considered  a  very 
real  possibility  by  both  state  officials  and  community  residents  during 
the  early  1970s. 

In  1970,  Douglas  did  not  appear  well-prepared  for  major  growth. 
Both  the  county  and  the  town  had  experienced  population  decline  since 
19  60,  and  the  town  was  small  (2,677  people  out  of  a  county  population  of 
5,938)  and  strongly  oriented  toward  agriculture.  The  town,  the  county, 
and  the  school  district  were  all  relatively  poor,  with  few  new  or  sup- 
plementary facilities:   the  county  courthouse  needed  replacement,  the 
school  district  needed  new  schools,  and  the  community  had  no  recreation- 
al facilities  or  community  center.   Neither  the  town  nor  the  county  had 
adequate  land  use  or  zoning  regulations  or  a  specific  plan  to  guide 
development.   Both  the  town  and  county  lacked  full-time  or  professional 
administrators  and  had  neither  the  funds  nor  the  organizational  struc- 
ture to  utilize  professional  planners.   In  addition,  the  highly  conser- 
vative citizenry  had  indicated  a  reluctance  to  undertake  expensive  con- 
struction projects  or  to  accept  "nontraditional"  educational  or  social 
programs.   (In  19  70,  residents  voted  down  a  bond  issue  for  school  con- 
struction, and  county  oficials  were  unsympathetic  to  requests  for  county 
funds  for  social  programs  such  as  day-care.) 

In  1970-7  2,  the  community  experienced  a  surge  in  population  that 
added  almost  600  people  to  the  town  of  Douglas  and  about  1,600  people  to 
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Converse  County.   This  was  followed  by  a  hiatus  until  1974,  after  which 
population  increased  rapidly  until  1980.   By  1980,  Douglas  had  a  popula- 
tion of  6,030  (125  percent  more  than  in  1970) ,  and  Converse  County  had  a 
population  of  14,070  (almost  137  prcent  above  the  1970  figure). 

A  new  school  superintendent  was  hired  in  1970,  and  the  school  board, 
the  superintendent,  and  the  community  entered  into  a  protracted  struggle 
over  the  design,  location,  and  necessity  for  new  schools.   Only  in  1975 
did  the  community  finally  vote  to  approve  a  bond  issue  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  elementary  school,  a  new  high  school,  and  a  recreation 
center.  By  this  time,  the  tax  base  and  population  of  the  community  had 
substantially  increased,  and  continued  growth  seemed  virtually  certain. 

In  1975  and  again  if  1978,  interest  rates  increased  dramatically 
nationwide.   For  Douglas,  in  the  midst  of  major  population  growth,  these 
changes  caused  additional  uncertainty  and  difficulty  as  the  price  of 
money  affected  type,  design,  and  process  of  housing  construction.   The 
inadequate  supplies  and  high  cost  of  housing  were  issues  which  effected 
the  entire  community  throughout  the  decade,  prompting  many  of  the  new 
regulations  imposed  by  local  government  during  this  period.   During  the 
early  1970s,  poorly  designed  and  poorly  regulated  trailer  courts  were 
developed  on  the  outskirts  of  Douglas.   The  location  of  large  numbers  of 
people  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  town  created  problems  in  service 
provision,  annexation,  and  legislative  control. 

In  the  early  and  mid-1970s,  Converse  County  was  the  subject  of 
several  studies  on  subdivision  development  and  land  use,  as  well  as  the 
focus  of  considerable  attention  from  the  state.   State  and  federal 
pressures  were  applied  to  counties  and  communities  to  develop  planning 
capabilities  and  land  use  regulations.   Legislation  was  passed  at  the 
state  level  to  promote  local  planning  and  increase  local  and  state 
control  over  energy  development  and  its  effects  on  communities.   In 
1973,  the  state  of  Wyoming  passed  legislation  authorizing  counties  to 
impose  an  optional  1  percent  sales  and  use  tax;  in  1974,  it  passed  the 
Joint  Powers  Act,  which  provided  local  governments  with  a  mechanism  for 
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collaboration  on  issues  of  mutual  interest;  and  in  197  5,  it  enacted 
industrial  siting  legislation  which  increased  state  and  local  control 
over  the  terras  of  large-scale  project  siting  in  the  state. 

Initially,  Converse  County  and  Douglas  resisted  these  changes.   In 
197  2,  a  county-wide  zoning  plan  was  soundly  defeated  after  lengthy  and 
intense  debate.  However,  when  the  evidence  of  growth  became  clear,  the 
county  and  town  responded,  initiating  substantial  organizational 
changes.   In  19  74,  two  professional  planners  were  hired  to  organize  and 
staff  the  Converse  Area  Planning  Office.   In  197  5,  as  mentioned  above, 
the  voters  approved  the  establishment  of  a  community  recreation  center 
to  be  administered  by  the  school  district.   In  197  6,  the  town  of  Douglas 
adopted  its  first  comprehensive  land  use  plan,  passed  an  ordinance 
creating  the  position  of  town  administrator,  and  hired  a  professional 
administrator  from  Colorado  to  fill  this  position.   Faced  with  increas- 
ing housing  shortages  and  problems  with  water  supply,  in  1976  the  county 
adopted  subdivision  and  development  regulations  which  limited  tract 
development  in  the  county  to  specified  growth  centers,  thus  reducing  the 
pressure  on  agricultural  land  and  helping  to  reduce  leap-frog  develop- 
ment.  In  197  8,  the  county  adopted  a  general  land  use  plan  which  further 
restricted  subdivision  development. 

Major  features  of  the  1976-78  rapid  growth  period  were:   (1)  the- 
reorganization  and  replacement  of  the  entire  Douglas  Public  Works 
Department  in  1977  following  an  employee  walk-out  and  (2)  increased 
collaboration  between  the  county  and  the  town  as  the  community  organized 
to  provide  solid  waste  disposal,  new  water  supplies  and  storage  facili- 
ties, and  more  stringent  controls  over  commercial  and  residential  devel- 
opments. 

3.4   Summary 

During  the  mid-1970s,  the  community  experienced  more  growth  than  it 
could  readily  accommodate.   In  response,  the  community  took  decisive 
action  to  increase  its  administrative  ability  to  control  and  direct  that 
growth.   3ecause  of  the  perceived  negative  consequences  to  the  community 
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of  an  even  greater  acceleration  in  growth,  and  citizen  indications  of 
opposition,  community  officials  and  residents  encouraged  the  BLM  to 
delay  the  leasing  of  Converse  County  federal  coal  reserves.   Reasons  for 
the  requested  delay  were  inability  of  the  community  to  provide  adequate 
infrastructure  and  to  integrate  additional  newcomers.  Community  leaders 
then  took  aggressive  actions  to  provide  needed  facilities,  to  impose 
regulations  which  alleviated  the  cost  of  growth  being  placed  on  the 
community,  and  to  encourage  residents  to  respond  actively  to  the  changes 
that  were  occurring.  To  a  large  extent,  these  efforts  appeared  success- 
ful.  By  1930,  both  community  residents  and  officials  indicated  that 
additional  growth  would  be  manageable  and  welcomed  and,  generally,  that 
active  plans  had  been  undertaken  to  prepare  the  community  for  this 
growth.   The  momentum  and  expectation  for  additional  growth  had  been 
established  during  the  late  1970s. 

At  the  time  of  the  study  (1970-80)  ,  community  residents  and  offi- 
cials were  again  experiencing  heightened  levels  of  uncertainty  as  they 
tried  to  determine  appropriate  community  and  individual  actions  in  view 
of  the  employment  reductions  at  the  uranium  mines/mills  and  the  uncer- 
tain future  of  the  plans  for  new,  federally-controlled  projects,  such  as 
the  synfuels  project. 
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4.   CHANGES  IN  DIFFERENTIATION 


4.1  Introduction 


Differentiation  is  a  measure  and  characteristic  of  complexity  and 
diversity.   An  undifferentiated  community  would  be  one  in  which  all 
residents  share  similar  qualities,  engage  in  similar  activities,  share 
community  responsibilities  equally,  and  hold  common  beliefs.   Differen- 
tiation is  highly  correlated  with  the  size  of  a  community,  though  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  historical  factors  are  also  influential. 

The  degree  of  differentiation  in  a  community  is  important  because  it 
affects  the  community's  ability  to  respond  and  its  manner  of  response  to 
the  demands  of  energy  development.   It  shapes  the  types  of  issues  or 
problems  that  arise  in  a  community,  as  well  as  the  experience  and  skills 
available  for  response. 

This  section  reviews  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  diff erentation  of  Douglas  over  the  study  period  and 
discusses  how  they  were  related  to  energy  development.   It  also  dis- 
cusses how  the  changes  in  these  aspects  of  differentiation  affected  the 
ability  of  the  community  to  respond,  the  distribution  of  effects  among 
community  residents,  and  the  relationship  of  residents  to  the  community. 

4.2  Political  Differentiation 

The  following  three  aspects  of  political  differentiation  are  con- 
sidered: 

1)  Changes  in  the  complexity  or  diversity  of  the  political  struc- 
ture or  governmental  organization  of  the  community 

2)  Changes  in  the  complexity  or  diversity  of  the  legislative  envi- 
ronment and  governmental  procedures  of  the  community 

3)  Changes  in  the  diversity  of  political  position-holders  over  the 
studv  ceriod 
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4.2.1  Political  Structure  and  Governmental  Organization 

Although  the  basic  political  structure  of  Douglas  remained  intact 
over  the  study  period  (1970-1980) ,  there  was  considerable  expansion  and 
elaboration  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  three  major  political 
bodies  affecting  the  community:   the  Converse  County  government,  the 
government  of  the  town  of  Douglas,  and  the  school  district,  each  of 
which  is  discussed  below. 

4.2.1.1  Converse  County 

Although  the  structure  of  the  county  government  did  not  change  sub- 
stantially between  1970  and  1980  —  the  same  commission  and  department 
structure  existed  throughout  the  period  —  a  number  of  new  responsibil- 
ities and  collaborative/coordinative  bodies  were  formed  during  this 
decade.   Of  particular  importance  to  this  study  were  the  county  planning 
commission,  the  joint  powers  board,  the  impact  task  force,  the  public 
health  department  and  board,  an  animal  control  agency,  and  the  city- 
county  planning  office.   During  this  same  period,  only  one  significant 
department  —  public  welfare  and  social  services  —  was  eliminated  from 
the  county's  jurisdiction.   In  addition  to  specific  new  agencies  or 
bodies,  the  county  also  added  significantly  to  its  commitments  in  terms 
of  fire  protection,  sanitary  landfill,  senior  citizens  services,  day- 
care services,  and  mental  health  services. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  work  load  and  responsibility,  the  posi- 
tion of  county  commissioner  was  assigned  a  fixed  salary  of  $1,000  per 
month  in  198  0,  and  the  staff  of  the  county  government  increased  substan- 
tially. The  increase  in  size  caused  internal  modification  in  structure, 
requiring  more  formal  organization  and  administration.   The  increases  in 
responsibility  and  size  corresponded  with  increases  in  specialization 
and  professionalism.   In  1974,  for  example,  a  professional  planner  was 
hired,  and  in  1980,  several  lawyers  were  engaged. 
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4.2.1.2  Town  of  Douglas 

A  similar,  though  somewhat  more  fundamental  change  occurred  in  the 
governmental  structure  of  the  town  of  Douglas  during  the  1970s.   In 
addition  to  the  development  of  mechanisms  or  bodies  to  participate  in 
the  joint  town-county  activities  mentioned  above,  the  town  of  Douglas 
also  added  two  professional  public  administrators.  These  professionals 
changed  the  basic  organizational  structure  of  the  government,  redistri- 
buting governmental  control  from  elected  to  appointed  positions.   The 
town  maintained  its  mayor/city  council  form  of  government,  however.   As 
in  the  county,  the  size  of  most  departments  increased  and  the  skill 
requirements  for  the  administrative/leadership  positions  were  raised 
(for  example,  public  works  and  police) . 

4.2.1.3  Converse  County  School  District  No.  1 

In  1972,  a  major  reorganization  in  the  structure  of  the  school 
system  took  place  following  the  passage  of  state  legislation  requiring 
consolidation  of  the  school  districts  within  each  Wyoming  county.   In 
1971-72,  in  most  counties,  consolidation  was  complete,  with  the  entire 
county  merging  to  form  a  single  district.   Because  of  the  deep  rivalry 
between  Douglas  and  Glenrock,  two  school  districts  were  retained  in  Con- 
verse County.   Consolidated  School  District  No.  1  was  created, 
governed  by  a  six-member  board  and  administered  by  a  single  superinten- 
dent of  schools.   This  structure  remained  essentially  unchanged  over  the 
study  period,  although  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  system.   The  school  systems  in  Converse  County  tradition- 
ally maintained  responsibility  for  much  of  the  community  recreational 
program.  However,  the  opening  of  the  new  community 


^-According  to  school  officials  and  residents  who  had  participated 
in  the  battle  to  establish  two  districts  in  the  face  of  severe  pressure 
for  a  single  unified  district,  approval  was  based  on  the  assurance  that 
the  two  districts  could  and  would  cooperate  to  establish  a  mutually 
agreeable  and  equitable  mechanism  for  adjusting  district  tax  revenues 
without  perpetual  conflict.   This  was  done  by  agreeing  to  adjust  school 
district  boundaries  to  equalize  per  pupil  revenues. 
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recreation  and  adult  education  center  in  1980  created  an  additional  for- 
mal administrative  unit  in  the  system,  substantially  increasing  staff 
requirements  and  responsibilities. 

4.2.2  Legislative  Context  and  Governmental  Procedures 

A  number  of  federal  and  state  legislative  actions  were  taken  during 
the  1970s  that  were  developed  for  or  were  applicable  to  controlling  or 
moderating  the  problems  of  energy  growth.   In  addition,  the  governments 
of  Douglas  and  Converse  County  adopted  a  number  of  plans  and  regulations 
between  19  70  and  19  80.   The  most  important  were  the  establishment  of 
new,  cooperative  governmental  structures  (such  as  the  joint  powers 
board)  and  regulations  for  controlling  land  use  changes  throughout  the 
county . 

The  legislative  changes  resulted  in  increased  governmental  complex- 
ity and  professionalism,  which,  in  turn,  led  to  additional  legislation 
and/or  regulation.   For  example,  the  employment  of  professional  planners 
in  Douglas  led  to  the  development  of  land  use  regulations.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  joint  powers  legislation  at  the  state  level  encouraged  and 
enabled  the  creation  of  a  joint  powers  board  and  several  offices  and 
agencies  within  it.   EPA,  HUD  and  Farm  Loan  Board  legislation  encouraged 
the  employment  of  personnel  who  had  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  contacts 
to  utilize  the  legislation  to  obtain  grants  or  loans.   In  Douglas,  the 
ability  of  the  planner,  the  town  administrator,  and  the  school  superin- 
tendent to  obtain  grant  monies  gave  them  the  leverage  to  move  a  reluc- 
tant community  toward  greater  complexity,  higher  service  levels,  firmer 
control,  and  to  limit  the  adverse  effects  of  growth. 

The  changes  in  structure  and  in  law  also  changed  the  procedures  re- 
quired for  citizen-government  interactions.   A  strong  effort  was  made  to 
standardize  and  formalize  these  procedures,  especially  by  the  town  ad- 
ministrator, in  order  to  make  them  less  case-specific  and  more  equit- 
able.  Nevertheless,  this  greater  governmental  presence  resulted  in  more 
complex  and  clearly  specified  procedures  (for  example,  permits  for 
building  construction  or  land  sales) ,  and  in  a  concomitant  shift  from 
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informal  and  somewhat  casual  requests  for  funds  by  department  heads  to 
the  preparation  of  grant  proposals  and  formal  presentations  to  the 
county  commissioners.   This  systematic,  formal  framework  aided  support- 
ers of  community  day-care ,  senior  citizens'  services  and  other  social 
programs  in  obtaining  county  funds;  previously,  they  had  been  unable  to 
get  their  position  heard. 

4.2.3  Political  Officials  and  Staff 

Traditionally,  the  only  governmental  or  political  positions  held  by 
outsiders  in  Douglas  were  in  medicine  or  education.   During  the  1970s, 
the  creation  of  employment  opportunities  with  skill  and  experience  re- 
quirements which  virtually  precluded  local  candidates  brought  newcomers 
with  more  varied  characteristics  into  local  government.   In  Douglas,  key 
town  administration,  public  works,  police  department,  planning  office, 
and  public  and  mental  health  positions  were  filled  by  recruiting  pro- 
fessionals from  outside  the  community.   These  people  not  only  came  from 
a  variety  of  residential  and  professional  backgrounds,  they  also  tended 
to  broaden  the  value  orientation  and  age  range  of  influential  position- 
holders  in  the  town.  A  number  of  the  newcomers  were  from  urban  areas 
(town  administrator,  police  chief,  mental  health  director,  public  works 
director)  .   Many  were  in  their  twenties  or  thirties,  significantly 
younger  than  most  previous  holders  of  community  decision-making  posi- 
tions. 

An  important  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  demographic  charac- 
teristics of  the  new  position-holders  was  its  effect  on  the  relationship 
between  community  residents  and  their  government.   Longtime  residents 
were  faced  with  three  changes  in  governmental  complexity: 

1)  New  positions  (often  professional  and  powerful) 

2)  New  people  (usually  outsiders  with  no  family  ties  or  community- 
linked  history) 

3)  New  procedures,  some  of  which  were  designed  precisely  to 
moderate  or  eliminate  the  individualistic  and  personalized 
government-policy  relationship  which  had  previously  existed 
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4.2.4  Relationship  of  Change  to  Energy  Development 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  how  much  of  the  differentiation  that 
occurred  in  the  community's  political  organization  was  due  directly  to 
the  presence  of  energy  projects,  particularly  since  the  energy  growth 
occurred  a  time  of  nationwide  increases  in  governmental  activity. 
Nevertheless,  discussions  with  agency  officials  and  several  influential 
residents  strongly  indicated  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  increase  in 
local  complexity  and  governmental  size  was  due  to  the  increase  in  reve- 
nues and  population  that  resulted  from  energy  development.   For  example, 
the  former  mayor,  in  office  at  the  time  the  decision  was  made  to  hire  a 
city  administrator,  clearly  linked  that  decision  to  the  impending 
energy-related  population  growth. 

Analysis  of  demand  and  interviews  in  the  community  about  the 
decision-making  processes  which  resulted  in  much  of  the  increased 
political  differentiation  indicated  that,  to  a  great  extent,  the  impetus 
for  differentiation  was  the  real  and  perceived  need  of  the  community  to 
respond  to  the  demands  of  energy  development.  However,  the  response 
that  was  made  resulted  in  substantially  increased  differentiation  in  all 
three  dimensions  identified  above:   structure,  legislation  and  proce- 
dures, and  position-holders. 

4.2.5  Conseauences  of  Political  Differentiation 

4.2.5.1  Ability  to  Respond 

As  indicated,  an  important  cause  of  political  differentiation  and 
specialization  in  Douglas  was  the  initiative  taken  by  community  leaders 
who  recognized  the  need  for  administrative  and  legislative  structures 
and  skilled  personnel  to  guide  and  control  the  community  government's 


^These  community  leaders  indicated  that  the  examples  of  Gillette 
and  Rock  Springs,  where  rapid  growth  began  about  five  years  earlier  than 
in  Douglas,  provided  an  important  impetus  for  Douglas  leaders  to  face 
the  problems  directly,  plan  ahead,  and  take  decisive  community  action. 
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response  to  the  unfolding  energy  development.   There  was  general  agree- 
ment by  both  longtime  and  newcomer  leaders  that  the  ability  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  state  to  change  political  structure,  enact  legislation, 
and  hire  professional  and  qualified  staff  was  critical  to  their  ability 
to  control  and  direct  the  growth  of  the  community.   Specifically,  the 
increased  differentiation  increased  the  response  capability  of  the  com- 
munity. All  of  the  influential  position-holders  who  were  interviewed 
felt  that  these  changes  had,  in  fact,  strongly  increased  the  community's 
ability  to  respond  to  further  growth  and/or  energy  development,  while 
limiting  the  opportunities  for  individual  interests  to  benefit  at  the 
expense  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

4.2.5.2   Distribution  of  Effects 

The  distribution  of  the  effects  of  energy  development  has  two  com- 
ponents.  The  first  is  the  distribution  of  project  effects  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.   The  second  is  the  distribution  of  those  effects 
among  community  residents. 

The  principal  distributive  consequences  of  political  differentiation 
in  Douglas  resulted  from  the  following: 

1)  The  ability  of  the  community  to  put  zoning  and  land  use  regula- 
tions in  place  and  to  enforce  them 

2)  The  decision  to  create  and  enforce  policies  which  would  shift 
the  burden  of  development  from  the  existing  residents  to  the 
newcomers  (for  example,  development  requirements,  and  tap  and 
hook-up  fees) 

3)  An  increased  ability  to  plan,  to  budget,  and  to  obtain  funding 
assistance  from  outside  the  community 

Although  the  increased  differentiation  did  not  itself  cause  these 
changes  in  distribution,  it  put  in  place  persons  and  procedures  which 
did. 

Overall,  these  changes  modified  total  project  impacts  on  the  commun- 
ity by  creating  a  sense  of  control  and  by  providing  mechanisms  to  ensure 
adequate  quality  of  residential  and  commercial  development  and 
efficiency  in  government.   In  Douglas,  the  increased  differentiation 
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served  to  check  and  control  the  problems  of  conflict  of  interest  by 
inserting  into  key  decision-making  roles  outsiders  whose  allegiance  did 
not  lie  with  the  local  interest  groups  and  who  had  a  professional 
interest  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  the  community. 

The  increased  formality  and  legislative  complexity  of  the  political 
process  improved  the  quality  of  development  and  ensured  that  the  deve- 
lopers or  the  newcomers  contributed  fairly  to  municipal  costs.  More 
stringent  application  of  building  codes,  the  development  of  a  conceptual 
plan  for  growth,  and  the  inclusion  of  the  county  in  joint  governmental 
programs  enhanced  the  quality  of  residential  areas  for  newcomers  and 
kept  property  taxes  low  for  all  community  residents. 

These  changes  caused  a  shift  from  the  old,  informal,  personal  manner 
of  operation  to  a  more  formal,  impersonal  one.  Based  on  interviews  with 
both  longtime  residents  and  newcomers,  the  consequences  of  these  changes 
were  felt  most  strongly  by  the  longtime  residents  who  perceived  a  shift 
in  their  role  in  the  community  and  regretted  the  loss  of  the  old-time 
familiarity.   Because  they  were  accustomed  to  the  previous  manner  of 
operation  which  had  become  part  of  their  definition  of  the  community  and 
their  role  in  it,  the  shift  required  greater  adjustment  from  longtime 
residents  than  from  newcomers. 

4.2.5.3   Relationship  among  Residents  and  Relationship  of  Residents  to 
the  Community 

Interviews  in  Douglas  revealed  several  areas  in  which  longtime  resi- 
dents perceived  that  their  relationship  to  the  community  had  been 
affected  by  changes  in  the  community's  political  differentiation.   One 
of  these  areas  was  the  relationship  between  longtime  residents  and  com- 
munity i'nfluentials.   As  indicated  above,  a  number  of  very  key  positions 
- —  those  which  community  residents  tended  to  identify  as  important 
decision-making  positions  and  with  which  they  interacted  in  the  course 
of  civic  or  public  activities  (town  admins trator,  head  of  public  works, 
police  chief,  mental  health  director,  town  and  county  planners)  —  were 
filled  by  outsiders.   From  the  perspective  of  the  longtime  residents, 
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the  presence  of  these  newcomers  combined  with  perceived  differences 
between  the  newcomers  and  themselves  and  the  lack  of  mutual  personal 
familiarity  substantially  reduced  the  sense  of  linkage  longtime 
residents  felt  with  community  leadership.   This  reduced  their  sense  of 
recognition  and  integration  into  the  community  and,  along  with  the  more 
formalized  governmental  procedures  that  developed  over  the  study  period, 
was  reported  to  have  created  a  personally  significant  change  in 
perceived  community  role  by  longtime  residents.   Almost  all  longtime 
residents  who  were  interviewed  considered  these  changes  a  negative 
consequence  of  community  growth. 

In  addition,  functions  and  mechanisms  of  government  were  generally 
perceived  by  longtime  residents  not  in  decision-making  positions  to  have 
changed  and  become  more  impersonal  and  unaccommodating.   Citizens  had  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  new,  formal  procedures,  and  follow  them, 
rather  than  simply  contacting  the  right  person  in  order  to  get  something 
done.  This  aspect  of  change  was  mentioned  specifically  in  conjunction 
with  law  enforcement.   Policemen  had  previously  been  friends  who  could 
be  called  upon  to  help  and  to  solve  whatever  problem  had  precipitated 
the  call.   At  the  time  of  the  study,  they  were  viewed  by  a  number  of  the 
longtime  residents  who  were  interviewed  as  having  a  separate  agenda  of 
their  own,  and  as  being  almost  as  likely  to  intimidate  or  frustrate  the 
caller  as  to  help  them. 

Few  newcomers  commented  upon  these  affective  aspects  of  political 
differentiation,  although  several  noted  the  rapid  shift  from  informal  to 
formal  procedures  that  occurred  after  the  hiring  of  the  town  administra- 
tor.  These  were  mostly  people  involved  in  government,  either  as  agency 
personnel  or  volunteers.   Most  of  the  newcomers  interviewed  felt  the 
changes  had  been  beneficial,  increasing  efficiency  and  promoting  equity 
by  encouraging  better  management  and  planning  and  allowing  decisions  to 
be  made  from  more  solid,  visible  information.   If  the  changes  were  noted 
at  all,  most  newcomers  indicated  that  the  reduction  in  closed,  informal 
decision-making  increased  their  ability  to  participate  and  be  included 
in  governmental  activities  and  processes,  and  to  obtain  access  to 
decision-makers  and  resources. 
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The  changes  in  political  differentiation  did  not  appear  to  have 
caused  substantial  change  in  the  relationship  between  different  groups 
in  the  community  aside  from  the  relationship  between  residents  and 
government  personnel. 

4.3  Economic  Differentiation 

Three  aspects  of  economic  differentiation  are  addressed  in  this 
section.  The  first  is  the  change  in  the  composition  and  diversity  of 
employment.  This  is  important  because  of  the  different  occupational  and 
lifestyle  characteristics  associated  with  employment  in  different  in- 
dustrial sectors  and  because  change  in  composition  of  employment  can 
constitute  a  shift  in  the  economic  base  and  economic  system  of  a  commun- 
ity, which  affects  the  relationship  of  the  community  to  the  outside 
world.   The  second  is  the  change  in  the  composition  and  diversity  of 
businesses  located  in  the  community.  This  is  examined  because  increased 
availability  of  a  variety  of  goods  and  services  has  been  identified  as  a 
potential  benefit  of  energy  development,  as  well  as  a  potential  threat 
to  the  small-town,  locally  owned  businesses  present  in  the  community 
prior  to  impact.  The  third  is  the  change  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
personnel  and  staff  of  the  businesses  located  in  the  community.   As  with 
the  change  in  structure  of  the  local  political  organizations,  structural 
change  in  the  local  economy  resulted  in  personnel  and  staff  changes  that 
affected  the  demographic  composition  of  the  community  and  resident- 
business  relationships. 

4.3.1  EmDlovment 

- 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  discuss  the  differentiation  of 
local  employment.   Prior  to  the  1970s,  and  despite  the  energy 
development  that  had  occurred  and  was  occurring  in  the  county,  the  econ- 
omy of  Douglas  remained  based  on  agriculture.   According  to  residents 
present  in  the  community  during  the  1950s  and  1960s,  local  employment 
opportunities  were  perceived  as  very  limited  and  as  resulting  primarily 
from  familial  ties.   (Douglas,  unlike  many  small  towns,  had  a  strong 
tradition  of  familial  inneritance  of  retail  stores.)   According  to 
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several  business  owners,  the  local  bank,  the  sole  bank  in  the  community 
for  an  extended  period  of  time  (1946  to  1964) ,  had  taken  an  active  and 
effective  role  in  reducing  fluctuation  in  the  businesses  present  in  the 
community.   The  bank  accomplished  this  by  adjusting  its  lending  policies 
according  to  the  prevailing  economic  situation:   more  money  was  made 
available  to  businesses  during  hard  times  (to  prevent  bankruptcy)  and 
loans  were  made  more  difficult  to  obtain  during  good  times  (to  prevent 
over  expansion)  . 

In  1970,  the  entire  labor  force  in  Converse  County  was  2,600 
people.   By  1930,  it  had  risen  to  7,952  people.   As  shown  in  Tables  4-1 
and  4-2,  employment  opportunities  in  Converse  County  in  the  industrial 
sector  underwent  considerable  change  between  1970  and  1980.   The  changes 
occurred  both  in  the  composition  of  employment,  primarily  a  shift  from 
agriculture  to  mining,  and  in  the  distribution  of  employment  among  sec- 
tors, with  fewer  sectors  employing  a  higher  percentage  of  workers  in 
1980  than  in  1970  (the  index  of  dissimilarity  of  employment  from  an 
equal  distribution  increased  from  25.6  in  1970  to  34.9  in  1980) .  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter  calculation,  there  was  consolidation  of  employment 
by  industrial  sector  between  1970  and  19  80,  which  indicates  a  reduction 
in  the  differentiation  of  the  economic  structure,  and  increased  depen- 
dence upon  a  single  sector  of  the  economy.  There  is  little  possibility 
that  the  magnitude  of  growth  experienced  by  Converse  County  could  have 
occurred  without  a  major  shift  in  sectoral  dominance.  The  rapid  expan- 
sion of  employment  in  the  mining  sector  and  the  decline  of  the  farm 
proprietors  sector  constituted  a  substantial  proportion  of  this  change. 

4.3.2   Businesses 

The  population  growth  and  the  particular  nature  of  the  economic  ex- 
pansion brought  in  some  of  the  country's  largest  corporations  and  busi- 
ness organizations  (Exxon,  TVA,  United  Nuclear,  Phillips)  as  well  as 
some  of  the  larger  franchises  and  chain  stores  (Holiday  Inn,  Kentucky 
Fried  Chicken) .   An  inventory  of  businesses  present  in  Douglas  in  1970 
and  1930  showed  considerable  expansion  in  both  number  and  variety.   Both 
the  total  number  of  establishments  and  the  number  of  establishments 
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TABLE  4-1 

Change  In  Industrial  Sector  Employment 
Converse  County,  Wyoming 


! 

Place 

of  Residence 

Place  of 

Work 

.    Percent  Employment 

Percent 

Percent 

by  Industry 

19  70 

19  80 

Change 

1970 

1977 

Change 

Farm  Proprietors 

13.3 

3.1 

-10.2 

12.3 

4.9 

-7.4 

Farm  Labor 

6.4 

2.5 

-3.9 

5.9 

3.3 

-2.1 

Mining 

6.9 

29.0 

+22.1 

6.4 

22.7 

+16.3 

Construction 

7.4 

8.3 

+0.9 

6.9 

10.2 

+3.3 

Manufacturing 

0.6 

0.9 

+0.3 

0.6 

1.0 

+0.4 

TCPD 

8.7 

5.0 

-3.7 

9.0 

8.1 

-0.9 

Wholesale  Trade 

1.2 

1.6 

-0.4 

13.1 

14.8 

+  1.7 

Retail  Trade 

13.0 

11.6 

-1.4 

FIRE 

2.1 

2.2 

+0.1 

2.0 

2.1 

+0.1 

Services 

9.8 

13.7 

+3.9 

9.0 

6.6 

-2.4 

Government 

15.4 

11.6 

-3.8 

20.4 

15.3 

-5.1 

Other 

15.2 

10.5 

-4.7 

Ag .   Services 

0.8 

0.8 

0.0 

Non-farm  Proprietors 

13.6 

9.6 

-4.0 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 


2,341    7,809 


Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Regional 
Economic  Information  System,  April  1980;  Mountain  West  Research,  unpublished  data 
based  on  U.S.  Census  and  BEA  data. 
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TABLE  4-2 

Equality  of  Distribution  of  Employment 

by  Place  of  Residence  among  Sectors 

Converse  County,  Wyoming 


Sector 


1970 


Difference 
from  Mean 


1980 


Difference 
from  Mean 


Farm  Proprietors 

Farm  Labor 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

TCPU 

Wholesale  Trade 

Retail  Trade 

FIRS 

Services 

Government 

Other 


13.3 
6.4 
6.9 
7.4 
0.6 
8.7 
1.2 

13.0 
2.1 
9.3 

15.4 

15.2 


+  5.0 

3.1 

-5.2 

-1.9 

2.5 

-5.8 

-1.4 

29.0 

+  20.7 

-0.9 

8.3 

0.0 

-7.7 

0.9 

-7.4 

+0.4 

5.0 

-3.3 

-7.1 

1.6 

-6.7 

+4.7 

11.6 

+3.3 

-6.2 

2.2 

-6.1 

+1.5 

13.7 

+5.4 

+7.1 

11.6 

+3.3 

+6.9 

10.5 

+2.2 

Source:      U.S.    Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,    Regional  Economic 
Information  System,    April    1980;    Mountain  West   Research,   unpublished  data  based  on  U.S. 
Census  and  BEA  data. 
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supplying  each  type  of  basic  domestic  service  increased  between  1970  and 
1980.   The  number  of  businesses  with  national  ownership  also  increased 
substantially.  A  high  percentage  of  these  national  businesses  were 
directly  associated  with  energy  development.   Many  brought  management 
personnel  from  outside  the  local  area  and  the  region,  and  thus  served  as 
a  mechanism  for  introducing  not  only  different  businesses  with  different 
practices  and  procedures,  but  new  and  different  people  into  the  commun- 
ity as  well. 

One  area  of  business  expansion  of  particular  importance  to  the  local 
residents  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  banks  and  financial  institu- 
tions in  Douglas.   From  1946  to  1964,  there  had  been  only  one  bank  in 
town.   By  198  0,  there  were  three  different  banks,  plus  two  savings  and 
loans  institutions.   According  to  a  number  of  local  residents,  this  in- 
creased diversity  decreased  the  control  and  dominant  position  that  the 
single  institution  had  attained  in  the  financial  and  business  activities 
of  local  residents. 

Part  of  the  increase  in  the  number  and  the  change  in  the  types  of 
businesses  and  employment  in  Douglas  between  1970  and  1980  was  directly 
caused  by  to  the  presence  of  and  employment  by  energy  companies.   Al- 
though the  presence  of  large  corporations  was  not  entirely  new  to 
Douglas  —  Pacific  Power  and  Light,  Burlington  Northern,  and  Bell  Tele- 
phone, for  example,  had  been  located  in  the  area  for  some  time  —  the 
number  of  such  corporations  and  their  role  in  the  economy  was  new.  Com- 
pared to  other  energy  development  areas  and  to  the  forecasts  for  the 
development  in  Douglas  during  the  1970s,  the  greatest  sectoral  increase 
in  employment  occurred  in  raining  (in  this  case  uranium  and  oil  and  gas) , 
a  type  of  employment  associated  not  only  with  major  corporations,  but 
also  with  long-term  jobs  and  more  stable  residence  patterns  (aside  from 
the  oil  and  gas  workers)  than  is  commonly  associated  with  the  con- 
struction of  large  fixed-site  conversion  facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  businesses  and  employment  directly  related  to 
energy  development,  an  increased  population  with  more  diverse  consump- 


tion  patterns  and  increased  buying  power  was  credited  with  much  of  the 
increase  in  demand  for  goods  and  services  which  encouraged  additional 
business  expansion,  both  in  terms  of  numbers  and  types  of  establish- 
ments.  The  effect  of  the  population  growth  and  growth  forecasts  on 
governmental  employment  was  noted  previously. 

4.3.3  Personnel  and  Staff 

The  changes  that  occurred  in  the  Douglas  economy  during  this  period 
were  accompanied  by  a  comparable  change  in  the  personnel  and  staff  of 
local  businesses  and  corporations.   Indeed,  the  majority  of  the  new- 
comers and  many  of  the  retained  longtime  residents  were  present  in  the 
community  directly  because  of  the  availability  of  new  jobs,  both  those 
on  the  projects  and  those  induced  by  the  development.   Massey,  in  his 
survey  of  newcomers  in  Douglas  in  1976,  found  that  87  percent  gave  em- 
ployment as  the  primary  reason  for  moving  to  Douglas  (Massey  1977) . 

The  growth  of  the  economy  resulted  in  a  more  rapid  expansion  in  wage 
and  salary  employment  than  in  proprietorships,  although  the  number  of 
nonfarm  proprietors  did  increase  between  1970  and  1980.   Nevertheless, 
several  local  business  owners  pointed  out  that  the  shift  in  employment 
structure  had  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  local  residents  and  business  managers  who  were  newcomers  and 
who  had  no  real  capital  of  their  own  invested  in  the  community  . 

One  other  characteristic  of  the  energy  development  in  Converse  Coun- 
ty was  the  large  number  of  corporations  involved.  No  single  utility  or 
corporation  (as  in  Wheatland,  in  Glenrock  in  the  1950s,  or  Colstrip) 
dominated  the  newcomers  and  the  economy.   Residents  of  Douglas,  both  old 
and  new,  generally  had  only  a  sketchy  idea  of  the  energy  activity  in  the 
county,  both  in  terms  of  companies  involved  and  characteristics  of  the 


^This  was  said  to  be  true  not  only  for  the  business-related 
investments  of  corporate  managers,  but  also  for  their  home  investments, 
since  many  of  them  had  a  guarantee  of  sale  agreement  with  the  corpora- 
tion which  minimized  their  risk  and,  therefore,  their  stake  in  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  community. 
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work  force.   As  a  consequence,  personnel  from  no  single  energy  company 
became  dominant  in  local  affairs  or  in  the  local  economy. 

4.3.4  Relationship  of  Chanqe  to  Energv  Develooment 

■  ■■  -  ■         -  -  ■         ■■        turn  u  i 

Without  cross-site  comparison,  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  out 
precisely  which  portions  of  the  changes  in  economic  structure  and  per- 
sonnel were  caused  by  the  development  of  energy  resources  and  which  were 
caused  by  unrelated  factors.  However,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  overall  changes  in  the  employment,  business,  and 
personnel  characteristics  that  occurred  in  Douglas  during  the  1970s  was 
either  directly  or  indirectly  the  result  of  energy  activity  in  the  coun- 
ty. 

4.3.5  Consecuence  of  Economic  Differentiation 

i  i       ii  i  ■  ■       ■■! 

4.3.5.1  Ability  to  Respond 

The  size  and  diversity  of  local  economy  prior  to  development  had  an 
influence  on  the  ability  of  the  community  to  attract  and  to  provide  for 
newcomers,  particularly  in  the  area  of  housing.  According  to  interviews 
with  local  developers  and  school  personnel,  the  availability  of  housing, 
schools,  medical  care,  and  recreational/commercial  amenities  were  criti- 
cal factors  in  the  residential  decisions  of  potential  newcomers.  Proxi- 
mity to  jobs  was  thought  to  be  relatively  more  important  to  blue  collar 
workers,  while  amenities  were  more  important  to  management-level  workers, 

In  addition,  the  characteristics  of  the  employment  that  had  tradi- 
tionally been  available  locally  determined,  to  a  large  extent,  the  size 
and  qualifications  of  the  local  work  force.  This  factor  was  important 
in  determining  the  degree  to  which  particular  types  and  quantities  of 
new  jobs  could  be  filled  by  local  residents. 

Douglas  historically  had  a  very  limited  local  economy,  both  in  terms 
of  size  and  complexity.  Consequently,  all  interviewees  agreed  that 
local  youths  typically  were  forced  to  leave  the  area  to  find  employment 
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unless  they  could  move  into  a  position  in  a  family-owned  enterprise. 
The  unavailability  of  jobs  resulted  in  depletion  of  the  local  labor 
force,  and  in  a  large  population  of  older  people. 

Because  of  the  relatively  static  population,  only  limited  business 
expansion  was  feasible,  and  there  was  little  market  for  residential 
development.  The  rapid  growth  period  of  the  1970s  changed  the  economic 
prospects  and  greatly  altered  the  range  of  economic  opportunities  in  the 
community. 


An  initial  factor  in  the  ability  of  the  local  business  owners  and 
managers  to  respond  to  this  expanded  market  was  a  commitment  to  the 
previous  system  and  a  conservative  outlook  with  a  marked  aversion  to 
risk.  According  to  local  interviews,  a  number  of  the  influential  long- 
time resident  business  owners  took  a  very  cautious  and  conservative, 
almost  oppositional,  position  with  regard  to  economic  growth  and  local 
expansion.   It  was  not  possible  to  clearly  delineate  how  this  attitude 
affected  the  ability  of  the  existing  local  businesses  to  provide  addi- 
tional goods  and  services,  and  encouraged  the  entrance  of  outside  com- 
petitors.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  response  by  local  business  owners 
was  seen  by  local  residents  as  equally,  if  not  more,  important  to  the 
community's  ability  to  respond  economically  than  availability  of  funds. 
The  uncertainty  associated  with  the  future  was  also  seen  as  an  important 
factor  because  it  served  to  reinforce  the  conservative  response.   This 
is  not  to  say  that  none  of  the  local  business  owners  aggressively  pur- 
sued the  opportunities  that  were  created  by  the  expansion  —  some  locals 
were  identified  as  having  played  a  major,  and  aggressive  role  in  the 
development  of  additional  residential  and  commercial  areas  —  but 
rather,  that  many  of  the  influential  business  leaders  had  ambivalent 
feelings  about  growth  and  change. 


The  actions  of  the  energy  companies  were  identified  as  an  important 
component  of  the  community's  response,  a  change  which  can  also  be  seen 
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as  a  consequence  of  the  increased  differentiation  of  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  area.   The  energy  companies  affected  the  ability  of  the  com- 
munity to  respond  in  two  ways:   first,  by  taking  direct  raitigative 
action  through  intervention  in  the  local  economy;  and  second,  by  provid- 
ing information,  studies,  and  technical  assistance  to  the  decision- 
makers in  the  community.  Only  a  few  examples  of  the  former  were 
identified  (such  as  provision  or  purchase  guarantees  for  housing  to 
enable/encourage  local  contractors  to  build  additional  residential 
units,  and  distribution  of  grant  monies  to  various  community  activi- 
ties) .  Although  there  may  well  be  more  instances  of  company  aid  to  the 
community,  residents  generally  did  not  identify  major  corporate  actions 
of  this  type  as  having  been  important. 

More  clearly  defined  efforts  were  made  by  energy  companies  to  en- 
courage local  planning  and  preparation  to  deal  with  growth.  An  indus- 
trial association  was  formed  which  pressed  for  an  analysis  of  the 
necessary  actions  the  community  needed  to  take  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
administrative  demands  of  rapid  growth.  The  energy  companies  also  spon- 
sored a  study  on  these  issues  to  provide  more  pertinent  and  convincing 
information  to  the  local  residents  and  to  encourage  them  to  take  posi- 
tive action.   Throughout  development,  energy  personnel  functioned  more 
as  advisors  than  leaders,  accounting  for  their  low  visibility  to  commun- 
ity residents,  who  generally  did  not  perceive  much  intervention  by  in- 
dustry representatives. 

As  the  economy  diversified,  the  capability  of  the  local  businesses 
to  respond  quickly  to  larger  demands  increased,  and  a  new  norm  of 
expansion  and  change  rather  than  stability  was  established.  Some  busi- 
ness owners  found  these  new  demands  not  to  their  liking  and  sold  out, 
but  most  of  the  long-established,  locally  owned  stores  remained  in  busi- 
ness and  in  family  ownership. 

4.3.5.2   Distribution  of  Effects 

One  of  the  frequently  noted  consequences  of  the  expansion  of  Doug- 
las'  employment  base  was  its  effect  on  the  employment  opportunities  for 
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local  residents.   The  long-term  nature  of  the  economic  and  population 
growth  provided  both  the  opportunity  and  the  incentive  for  local  resi- 
dents to  obtain  new,  different,  and  frequently  "better"  jobs  than  would 
have  been  available  without  such  differentiation  of  the  economy.   This 
was  true  both  for  local  youths,  who  could  prepare  for  jobs  in  the  energy 
industries  while  in  school,  and  for  local  residents  employed  in  busi- 
nesses whose  personnel  and  market  areas  expanded  in  response  to  the 
growth.   Although  no  specific  data  are  available  on  the  number  of  resi- 
dents thus  affected,  a  substantial  proportion  of  those  interviewed 
attested  to  this  type  of  occupational  advancement. 

To  some,  especially  longtime  residents  who  had  held  an  established 
position  for  some  time  before  the  complexity  of  the  community  was  in- 
creased by  the  growth,  the  increase  in  responsibility  and  change  of 
tasks  was  viewed  with  mixed  emotions,  including  regret.   For  others, 
however,  the  new  opportunities  were  viewed  as  an  avenue  for  advancement 
and  as  a  stimulating  challenge. 

As  demonstrated  by  the  economic  analysis  conducted  by  Mountain  West 
Research  for  the  WyCoalGas  project  (1981)  ,  the  proportion  of  the  econom- 
ic activity  generated  by  a  basic  activity  (like  energy  development)  that 
is  captured  in  the  local  economy  depends  largely  upon  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  local  economy:   the  larger  and  more  diverse  the  local 
economy,  the  more  money  and  business  will  remain  in  the  local  area. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Douglas  continued  to  lose  much  business  to  Casper, 
local  businesses  increased  their  ability  to  provide  goods  and  services, 
and  consequently  captured  some  of  the  business  that  would  previously 
have  accrued  to  Casper. 

The  diversification  of  the  local  economy  altered  the  previous  struc- 
ture of  employment,  income  flows,  and  business  opportunities.   The 
following  section  discusses  some  of  the  distributional  implications  of 
this  asoect  of  economic  differentiation. 
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Employment.   Energy  development  activities  created  a  demand  in  Doug- 
las for  workers  with  a  new  set  of  skills  and  experience.   Especially 
early  in  the  development  period,  this  gave  an  advantage  to  outsiders  who 
had  acquired  pertinent  training  and  experience  elsewhere.   As  the  devel- 
opment period  progressed,  local  residents  were  able  to  erode  this  advan- 
tage by  obtaining  entry-level  jobs  and  working  their  way  up  or  by 
obtaining  the  necessary  formal  training.  Hiring  policies  of  the  energy 
companies  located  in  Converse  County  were  said  to  have  encouraged  the 
employment  of  local  residents  but  within  fairly  narrow  discretionary 
bounds.  The  need  for  rapid  expansion  of  staff  created  opportunities  for 
advancement  more  quickly  than  would  otherwise  have  occurred.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  this  worked  to  the  advantage  of  longtime  residents,  who 
were  among  the  most  senior  employees.   In  other  cases,  the  very  rapid 
increase  in  specialization  and  alteration  of  business  structure  created 
a  need  for  particular  skills  more  suddenly  than  current  employees  could 
acquire  them,  with  the  consequence  that  local  employees  were  passed  over 
for  outsiders.  Both  cases  occurred  in  Douglas,  and  it  is  not  clear  what 
the  net  effect  was  in  terms  of  the  distribution  of  job  opportunities 
between  newcomes  and  longtime  residents. 

Income .  The  increased  economic  activity  in  the  Douglas  area  was 
primarily  resource-based.  Consequently,  a  major  share  of  the  income 
generated  by  the  new  economic  activities  went  to  those  who  owned  the 
resources.   This  meant  that  the  energy  companies  and  ranchers,  plus  some 
townspeople  who  had  owned  the  rights  to  the  minerals  (and  to  a  lesser 
extent  the  land)  upon  which  the  development  was  based,  reaped  the  most 
immediate,  and  generally  the  largest,  income  gains.   It  is  a 
well-accepted  fact  in  Douglas  that  many  of  the  ranchers  in  the  northern 
portion  of  Converse  County  received  major  income  benefits  from  the 
energy  development.  In  some  cases,  the  energy  companies  which  purchased 
the  mineral  rights  and/or  were  extracting  and  selling  the  minerals  were 
private  corporations,  but  in  most  cases  they  were  large,  multinational 
corporations.   People  who  had,  or  who  early-on  obtained,  real  estate 
holdings  in  strategic  areas  near  Douglas  also  made  large  profits.   In 
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general,  less  windfall  income  was  attributed  to  local  business  estab- 
lishments or  to  workers,  even  those  in  high  paying  energy  related  jobs. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  the  rapid  expansion  of  skilled  jobs  in  the  mid- 
1970s  made  it  difficult  for  local  workers  to  compete  effectively,  but 
interviews  in  the  community  indicated  that  over  the  long  run,  by  1981, 
local  residents  were  considered  to  be  competitive  with  outsiders  for 
highly  paid,  skilled,  energy-related  jobs,  although  corporate  management 
positions  still  went  primarily  to  outsiders. 

One  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  local  economy  to  respond 
adequately  to  demand  is  the  creation  of  shortages  and  inflation.  In 
Douglas,  this  occurred  primarily  in  the  area  of  housing,  particularly 
single-family  homes.   Because  the  growth  period  in  Converse  County 
corresponded  with  the  period  of  rapid  inflation  in  the  national  economy, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  from  interviews  with  local  residents  the 
extent  to  which  observed  inflation  in  costs  of  goods  and  services  was 
due  to  inflationary  pressures  of  growth  as  opposed  to  national  trends. 
3ased  on  a  survey  of  supermarket  prices  conducted  in  March  1981,  grocery 
prices  in  Douglas  were  comparable  to  those  in  Billings,  Montana,  a 
regional  center.  Aside  from  health  care  and  housing,  no  major  shortages 
in  availability  of  private  sector  goods  and  services  were  noted. 

4.3.5.3   Relationship  among  Residents  and  Relationship  of  Residents  to 
the  Community 

As  discussed  in  section  4.2.1,  the  increased  technical  skills  needed 
to  apply  for  the  jobs  created  by  the  expanding  energy  sector  often 
resulted  in  the  defacto  exclusion  of  local  residents.   Consequently, 
persons  with  different  characteristics,  backgrounds,  and  affiliations 
were  recruited  and/or  migrated  into  the  community.  Of  particular  note 
in  this  regard  were  the  management  personnel  of  the  energy  corporations 
(and  other  national  establishments)  and  the  highly  skilled  crafts- 
workers.   Together,  these  two  types  of  jobs  comprised  the  majority  of 
the  high-paying  positions  that  were  created  in  the  economy,  most  of 
which  were  initially  filled  by  newcomers. 
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As  with  the  creation  of  new,  specialized  jobs  in  the  political 
arena,  the  simultaneous  introduction  of  new  positions  and  different 
people  resulted  in  a  substantial  change  in  the  day-to-day  workings  of 
the  local  economy.   Few  people  commented  on  this,  however,  aside  from 
noting  the  changes  in  clerical/sales  personnel.  Therefore,  it  did  not 
appear  that  this  change  was  as  immediate  and  central  to  residents1  per- 
ception of  community  and  their  appropriate  roles  in  it  as  were  similar 
changes  in  the  local  government.  The  people  who  did  mention  this  change 
were  longtime  residents  rather  than  newcomers.  A  factor  in  the  visibil- 
ity and  salience  of  this  change  may  be  the  degree  to  which  a  single  or  a 
few  companies  are  the  source  of  the  growth. 

According  to  the  interviews,  most  local  residents  felt  that  they  and 
the  community  benefited  from  the  location  of  franchise  and  chain  stores 
in  the  community  because  they  increased  the  variety  and  reduced  the  cost 
of  goods  and  services.   Longtime  residents  tended  to  stress  the  unpleas- 
antness of  shopping  or  dealing  with  businesses  whose  personnel  did  not 
recognize  them  and  acknowledge  their  individuality.  No  one,  however, 
mentioned  discomfort  with  the  unfamiliar ity  of  new  stores  or  businesses 
per  se.  Comments  applied  exclusively  to  the  management  and  the  staff. 
Very  few  newcomers  made  similar  comments,  and  it  was  clear  that  they 
found  it  generally  much  less  aggravating  than  the  longtime  residents  to 
be  required  to  show  identification  or  to  have  their  credentials  checked. 

A  number  of  the  longtime  residents  who  were  interviewed  had  family 
members  who  were  employed  by  one  or  another  of  the  energy  companies. 
None  indicated  that  the  nature  of  the  employer  or  of  the  jobs  was  an 
issue  within  the  family,  and  most  mentioned  they  were  pleased  that  the 
person  had  gotten  a  "good"  job  and  was  therefore  able  to  stay  in  the 
local  area. 

Ranchers  more  than  any  other  group  noted  the  impact  of  economic 
differentiation  on  personal  and  business  interaction  patterns,  pointing 
out  the  different  business  tactics  and  styles  that  were  introduced  by 
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the  energy  companies  and  their  subcontractors  and  agents.   The  need  to 
deal  with  representatives  of  the  decision-makers  rather  than  the 
decision-makers  themselves  was  noted  as  a  different,  and  aggravating 
characteristic  of  the  new  economic  structure. 

Overall,  however,  given  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  that  occurred 
in  the  structure  of  the  local  economy  and  in  the  organizational  charac- 
teristics of  the  businesses  present  in  the  community,  little  emphasis 
was  placed  on  economic  differentiation  by  local  residents.  The  princi- 
pal area  of  change  identified  was  with  new  and  mutually  unfamiliar 
clerical  or  sales  staff,  and  this  observation  was  generally  limited  to 
longtime  residents. 

4.4   Social  Differentiation 

This  section  discusses  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  Douglas  population  and  in  the  basis  for  the  for- 
mation of  social  groups  in  Douglas  over  the  study  period.  These  rela- 
tionships were  complex  and  evolved  continually  over  the  study  period. 
Nevertheless,  they  revealed  some  important  aspects  about  the  structure 
of  Douglas  and  the  relationship  of  individuals  to  the  community. 

4.4.1  Demographic  Characteristics 

Prior  to  development,  the  great  majority  of  Douglas  residents  had 
lived  in  the  community  for  many  years.  The  relatively  small  size  of  the 
community  (about  3,0  00  people)  and  the  stability  of  family  residences 
provided  a  basis  for  mutual  familiarity  among  residents  which  was  rich 
in  its  context,  involving  not  only  the  individual,  but  friends  and  kin 
as  well.   3ased  on  interviews  with  a  number  of  longtime  residents  in 
Douglas,  it  appeared  that  prior  to  the  study  period,  most  residents  felt 
it  was  important  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  all  members  of  the 
community.   A  very  common  comment  by  longtime  residents  was  that  during 
the  preproject  period  they  had  taken  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  knew 
everyone  in  town  and  that  everyone  knew  them.  Most  went  out  of  their 
way  to  explain  that  they  felt  this  was  no  longer  true  and  to  emphasize 
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that  this  change  negatively  affected  their  personal  self-esteem.   (In- 
terestingly, a  number  also  emphasized  that  they  shared  responsibility 
for  this  change  because  they  had  not  made  a  sufficient  effort  to  get  to 
know  the  newcomers)  . 

Prior  to  energy  development,  the  density  of  kinship  ties  in  the  com- 
munity of  Douglas  was  high,  and  that  kinship  was  not  circumscribed  with- 
in particular  occupational  groups.  Many  of  the  pioneer  families  in  the 
community  had  members  who  were  ranchers  and  members  who  were  towns- 
people. Although  information  was  available  only  through  recollection, 
those  interviewed  indicated  that,  prior  to  the  development  period,  the 
community  residents  were  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  family  name, 
length  of  residence,  property  ownership,  economic  commitment  to  the 
community,  and  power  in  the  community,  with  educational,  occupational, 
or  industrial  status  relatively  unimportant.  Because  there  was  a  small 
population  of  residents  of  Mexican  origin,  ethnicity  was  also  a  classi- 
fication criteria  but  one  of  generally  little  significance.  The  most 
important  groups  prior  to  development  were  the  ranchers  (divided  into 
large  and  small,  pioneers  and  more  recent  arrivals) ,  the  merchants,  the 
professionals  (doctors,  lawyers  and  school  teachers  who  were  distin- 
guished as  much  by  their  lack  of  roots  in  the  community  as  by  their 
occupation) ,  the  Spanish- surname  townspeople,  and  the  remaining  towns- 
people, (some  of  whom  worked  periodically  as  ranch  hands) ,  who  were 
primarily  wage-earners. 

The  predevelopnent  economic  and  demographic  characteristics  of  the 
community  explain  how  these  social  groupings  created  evolved.   In  1960 
and  1970,  the  median  age  in  both  Douglas  (town)  and  Converse  County  was 
above  that  of  the  state  and  the  nation  and  the  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  0-5,  16-24,  and  25-44  age  cohorts  was  below  state  and 
national  levels.   Douglas  town,  in  particular,  had  an  elderly  popula- 
tion? 32.7  and  38.9  percent  of  the  population  was  age  45  and  over  in 
1960  and  1970,  respectively  (compared  to  2  6.4  and  29.1  percent  for  the 
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state  for  the  same  years) .   In  1970,  the  proportion  of  females  in  the 
population  (5  2.5  percent)  was  also  high  compared  to  the  state  as  a  whole. 

In  19  70,  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  the  population  age  25  and 
over  (2  5.7  percent)  had  attended  one  or  more  years  of  college,  compared 
with  21.3  percent  in  the  United  States.   Given  the  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  older  residents  in  Douglas,  this  indicates  a  generally  high  level 
of  education.   Interviews  in  the  community  indicated  that  it  had  been 
very  common  for  community  youth  to  attend  two  or  three  years  of  college 
before  returning  home  to  take  up  ranching  or  to  carry  on  the  family 
business.  This  pattern  tended  to  decrease  the  educational  distance 
between  the  ranchers,  merchants,  and  professionals. 

In  1970,  and  historically,  Douglas/Converse  County  had  experienced 
little  ethnic  diversity.  In  1970,  its  population  was  over  99  percent 
white.   The  remainder  were  almost  exclusively  people  with  Spanish  sur- 
names, primarily  from  Mexico.  This  did  not  change  substantially  during 
the  study  period. 

In  both  1960  and  1970,  over  70  percent  of  Converse  County  residents 
had  lived  in  the  county  for  five  years  or  more,  indicating  an  extra- 
ordinarily high  degree  of  residential  stability.  Further  reflecting  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  community,  in  1970,  a  high  percentage  of  total 
employed  persons  (by  place  of  work)  in  the  county  were  proprietors  (25.9 
percent)  . 

Little  data  are  available  to  quantify  the  changes  that  occurred  in 
the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  population  over  the  study  period, 
although  estimates  of  some  variables  have  been  made.   3ased  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  population  growth  during  the  1970-80  period,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  composition  of  the  community  shifted  in  terms  of  residen- 
tial stability,  with  a  much  higher  proportion  that  previously  being 
relative  newcomers  at  the  end  of  the  period  than  at  the  beginning.   The 
in-migration  of  workers  —  and  their  families  —  shifted  the  age  struc- 
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ture  of  the  community,  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  very  young  and 
the  prime  working-age  adults  (25-44)  ,  and  consequently  reducing  the 
proportion  of  elderly. 

No  data  are  available  on  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  education- 
al characteristics  of  the  population,  but  review  of  the  personnel 
staffing  of  the  governmental  agencies  and  consideration  of  the  staff 
requirements  of  the  energy  companies  suggested  an  increased  number  of 
the  population  with  advanced  degrees.  The  continued  presence  of  migrant 
workers  from  Mexico  and  the  in-migration  of  skilled  workers,  many  with 
high  school  diplomas  and  some  college  and  vocational  experience,  indi- 
cated that  there  may  have  been  relatively  little  shift  in  the  median 
years  of  education  of  the  population,  but  that  the  range  may  have 
widened  slightly.   In  addition,  it  also  appeared  that  the  increased 
demand  for  professional  and  managerial  skills  discussed  in  the  previous 
two  sections  resulted  in  a  population  with  a  greater  diversity  of  educa- 
tional experience,  both  in  terms  of  discipline  and  in  terms  of  geograph- 
ic base.   (Interviews  in  the  community  pointed  to  a  marked  preference  by 
local  residents  for  schools  in  Casper,  Laramie,  and  Ft.  Collins.) 

Without  question,  the  occupational  and  industrial  sector  employment 
characteristics  of  the  community  population  changed  dramatically  during 
the  1970s.   Specific  data  on  the  current  occupational  composition  of  the 
population  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  very  rapid  increase  in  the 
mining,  construction,  and  TCPU  sectors  shifted  the  characteristics  of 
employment  so  dramatically  that  the  mix  of  detailed  occupations  followed 
by  local  residents  must  also  have  changed. 

4.4.2   Social  Grouping 

As  a  result  of  the  changes  in  the  economic  and  demographic  structure 
of  the  community  described  above,  the  patterns  and  bases  of  social 
groupings  also  changed.  By  19  81,  when  the  study  was  conducted,  several 
additional  criteria  for  differentiating  among  community  residents  had 
become  important.   Length  of  residence  and  commitment  to/affiliation 


with  the  community,  being  more  variable  within  the  population  than 
previously,  had  become  important  as  discriminating  variables.  As  the 
number  of  blue-collar  workers  increased,  occupational/ industrial  dis- 
tinctions previously  unimportant  or  not  applicable  became  useful  in 
distinguishing  residents.   The  large  number  of  newcomers  gave  increased 
importance  to  the  attribute  of  belonging  to  a  pioneer  family,  and  the 
divergance  of  affiliations  and  personal  values  and  the  diminished  famil- 
iarity among  residents  encouraged  the  use  of  classification  criteria  in 
local  residents1  conceptualization  of  community  social  structure.  These 
changes  were  more  important  for  the  distribution  and  attribution  of 
esteem  than  for  power. 

Almost  all  of  the  longtime  residents  who  were  interviewed  indicated 
that  they  had  maintained  their  pregrowth  friendships.  Most,  including 
respondents  from  all  age  categories,  said  that  their  closest  friends 
continued  to  be  other  longtime  residents.  However,  most  were  also  care- 
ful to  note  that  they  were  also  on  friendly  terms  with  newcomers.  There 
was  consistent  agreement  among  those  interviewed  that  length  of  resi- 
dence was  of  less  importance  to  inclusion  in  community  affairs  and  ac- 
quaintanceships than  was  a  commitment  to  the  community  and  a  willingness 
to  become  involved. 

Not  surprisingly,  in  community  interviews  longtime  residents  re- 
ported higher  mutual  familiarity  than  newcomers.   Although  the  sampling 
and  interviewing  method  did  not  allow  examination  of  the  actual  network 
patterns,  the  interviews  indicated  that  adult  friendships  tended  to 
exist  between  persons  of  similar  residential  duration,  but  that  this  was 
less  true  for  school-age  children.   Again,  although  statistical  data  are 
lacking,  the  interviews  revealed  a  high  density  of  acquaintanceship 
among  the  ranchers,  the  longtime  resident  business,  and  the  blue-collar 
families.   In  a  number  of  cases,  this  was  attributed  to  a  dense  network 
of  kinship  ties  among  these  three  groups,  and  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  ranching  families  had  residences  in  town  which  increased  their  con- 
tact with  townspeople.   In  addition,  many  shared  a  common  high  school 
experience. 
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Public  relationships  were  affected  by  the  influx  of  population.  The 
loss  of  mutual  familiarity  in  public  encounters  was  mentioned  repeatedly 
by  longtime  residents  as  one  of  the  most  notable  social  consequences  of 
the  energy  development.   "I  used  to  know  everyone,  and  now  I  don't  know 
anyone"  was  a  comment  heard  repeatedly  during  interviews  with  longtime 
residents,  whether  male  or  female,  young  or  old.  When  pursued,  most 
longtime  respondents  qualified  this,  saying  that  they  still  knew  the 
people  that  they  had  known  before,  but  that  they  knew  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  newcomers,  and  that  furthermore,  they  were  unknown  to  all 
but  a  few  newcomers.   In  general,  longtime  residents  indicated  that  they 
did  not  see  any  way  in  which  they  could  have  substantially  affected  the 
decrease  in  familiarity  since  (except  for  the  leaders)  they  were  not  in 
a  position  to  come  into  adequate  contact  with  the  newcomers  to  change 
the  overall  outcome.  Nevertheless,  several  longtime  residents  indicated 
that  they  were  participating  in  community  or  social  activities  (such  as 
going  to  the  Elks  or  joining  a  bowling  league)  specifically  to  enhance 
their  visibility  and  make  contact  with  a  wider  range  of  community  resi- 
dents.  In  general,  this  participation  was  depicted  as  an  effort  which 
required  them  to  interact  in  circumstances  they  found  at  least  slightly 
uncomfortable.  The  need  to  interact,  even  publically,  with  unfamiliar 
people  was  identified  as  cause  for  social  discomfort  by  a  number  of 
longtime  residents. 

3y  1981,  a  number  of  the  ranching  families  in  the  area  had  estab- 
lished second  homes  in  the  southwest,  frequently  in  Arizona.  Their 
absence  during  the  winter  months  consequently  reduced  their  presence  and 
participation  in  day-to-day  community  affairs.   Nevertheless,  the  inter- 
views indicated  that  the  networks  of  contact  within  the  community  had 
been  so  firmly  established  that  these  absences  did  not  necessarily  limit 
reentry  into  community  activities  upon  return.   The  growth  in  the 
community  was  not  reported  to  have  changed  the  private  relationships 
between  longtime  residents.   Because  it  brought  together  strangers  from 
various  locations  in  the  United  States,  the  population  in-migration 
appeared  to  have  had  a  much  greater  affect  on  the  private  relationships 
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and  friendship  networks  of  the  newcomers.  A  number  of  the  newcomers, 
particularly  women,  indicated  that  it  had  been  difficult  and  emotionally 
costly  to  disengage  from  the  friendship  networks  established  at  their 
previous  residence,  even  though  there  was  generally  agreement  that  they 
had  been  able  to  establish  strong  friendship  ties  in  Douglas.   Those 
who  had  been  in  Douglas  for  more  than  a  year  generally  said  that  they 
liked  Douglas,  and  that  it  would  be  painful  to  break  their  friend-  ships 
and  patterns  and  move  again. 

4.4.3  Activities/Lifestyles 

A  number  of  changes  in  social  activities  were  noted  by  longtime 
residents  of  Douglas,  although  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  when  these  changes  occurred.  One  frequently  mentioned  change 
was  the  disappearance  of  "community"  dances  at  which  both  rural  and 
urban  residents  of  all  ages  mixed  and  socialized.  A  variety  of  reasons 
for  the  demise  of  what  had  been  a  social  institution  in  the  community 
were  given,  but  the  change  was  most  frequently  associated  with  the 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  community  and  the  increased  number  of 
strangers  and  outsiders  who  did  not  share  in  the  tradition.  One  long- 
time resident  couple  noted  that  they  were  reluctant  to  go  to  the  dances 
that  were  still  held  at  the  Elks  Club  because  there  was  so  many 
strangers  there  and  they  (especially  the  husband)  felt  awkward  and 
uncomfortable  in  that  situation. 

Another  change  in  community  social  activities  was  an  increased 
participation  in  organized,  indoor  sports.  This  was  seen  to  be  primar- 
ily a  result  of  the  availability  of  recreational  facilities  in  the 


-An  interesting  comment  was  made  several  times  —  it  was  easier  to 
keep  moving  once  one  started,  but  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  move 
once  one  had  settled  in  and  stayed  in  a  community  for  two  or  more  years, 
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conununity  at  the  community  recreation  center  and  the  bowling  alley. 
Also  noted  by  longtime  residents  was  the  incursion  of  newcomer  towns- 
people into  the  rural  outdoor  recreational  areas  of  the  community. 
Hunting,  fishing,  camping,  and  family  outings  to  the  mountains  and 
streams  were  among  the  recreational  activities  most  often  mentioned  by 
the  blue-collar  newcomers.   Different  patterns  and  manner  of  utilization 
of  the  natural  resources  by  some  of  the  newcomers  from  those  established 
by  the  longtime  residents  and  the  negative  changes  brought,  or  antici- 
pated, by  the  rapid  increase  in  population  pressure  on  these  resources 
was  cause  for  concern  by  many  of  the  longtime  residents  interviewed. 

The  introduction  into  the  community  of  the  substantial  number  of 
young  adults  (age  25-44)  and  young  children  (age  0-5)  also  prompted 
changes  in  lifestyle  and  activities.   Figure  4-1  shows  the  magnitude  of 
the  change  in  the  age  composition  of  the  community  between  1970  and 
1980.  This  shift  increased  demand  for  facilities  such  as  child  care  as 
the  number  of  families  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  family  life  cycle 
increased. 

The  introduction  of  substantial  numbers  of  younger  adults  who  were 
active  in  community  affairs  was  noted  by  a  number  of  the  newcomers  who 
were  interviewed.  Several  comments  that  differences  between  the  new- 
comers and  old-timers  were  due  as  much  to  generational  as  to  residential 
or  occupational  differences.   The  dominance  of  the  middle  aged-to- 
elderly  in  setting  and  evaluating  community  mores  was  stressed  as  an 
important  community  characteristic  that  had  changed  with  the  influx  of 
the  younger  population  in  the  1970s.  This  was  related  to  changes  in 
preferences  for  social  and  recreational  activities,  changes  in  approach 
to  community  affairs  (resulting,  for  example,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
League  of  Women  Voters)  and  to  changes  in  what  respondents  referred  to 
as  general  "lifestyle." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  personal  freedom  was  attributed 
bv  several  Mexican- American  respondents  and  by  a  number  of  longtime 
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Converse  County  Population  Structure 
1970,  1980 
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resident  female  respondents  to  the  increased  social  diversity  brought  to 
the  community  by  the  newcomers.   (This  was  generally  described  as  a 
consequence  of  becoming  one  of  many  who  were  different  rather  than  being 
one  of  only  a  few  who  were  different. ) 

The  formal  voluntary  associations  present  in  Douglas  appeared  to 
have  changed  little  from  1970  to  1980.   Information  about  the  number  of 
voluntary  associations  was  taken  from  the  local  telephone  directory,  but 
a  review  of  the  local  newspaper  indicated  that  a  number  of  voluntary 
organizations  may  have  existed  that  did  not  have  offices  and  telephones 
and  which,  therefore,  were  not  included. 

Based  on  interviews  with  local  residents,  the  most  active  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  study  period  were  the  Moose,  the  Elks,  the  JayCees, 
the  Kiwanis,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  League  of  Women  Voters  was 
established  during  the  study  period  —  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
newcomers  —  which  was  active  in  community  affairs. 

Church  attendance  was  traditionally  relatively  low  in  Converse 
County,  according  to  local  informants.  The  increased  population 
resulted  in  sufficient  expansion  of  membership  for  most  local  churches 
to  construct,  or  plan  additions  to  their  churches.  The  expansion  of 
membership  in  the  LDS  Church  in  Douglas  during  the  several  years  prior 
to  the  study  was  noted  by  several  interviewees.  The  LDS  congregation 
completed  construction  of  a  new  church  in  late  1980  or  early  1981,  and 
thus  became  a  much  more  visible  element  in  the  community. 

Most  of  those  interviewed  indicated  that  membership  or  participation 
in  formal  voluntary  associations  generally  was  less  important  than 
informal  socializing  and  family  activities.  Attendance  at,  and  support 
of,  high  school  athletic  competitions  received  little  mention  during  the 
interviews,  even  when  the  discussion  was  focused  on  the  schools. 
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4,4.4   Relationship  to  Enerav  Development 

The  relationship  of  changes  in  social  differentiation  to  the  energy 
development  that  occurred  in  Douglas  is  difficult  to  specify.   It  is 
clear  that  energy-related  population  growth  and  turnover  were  directly 
related  to  the  reduction  in  familiarity  among  community  residents.   It 
is  less  clear  how  much,  or  which  particular  aspects,  of  the  changes  in 
activities  and  lifestyle  that  occurred  in  the  community  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  characteristics  of  the  newcomers  and  the  shift  in  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  the  community.  The  increased  importance  of  the  "pioneer 
family"  designation  and  heightened  attention  to  occupational  affiliation 
and  length  of  residence  as  descriptors  of  individuals  and  families 
appeared  to  represent  an  attempt  to  emphasize  group  affiliations,  or  in 
some  cases,  to  identify  the  characteristics  which  served  as  the  basis 
for  group  affiliation  solidarity. 

The  particular  form  of  the  social  differentiation  that  occurred  in 
Douglas  appeared  to  have  been  strongly  affected  by  the  preproject  char- 
acteristics of  the  community  population  (strong  kinship  ties  between 
ranchers  and  businesspeople;  an  established,  but  small,  Mexican- American 
component  of  the  population;  little  ethnic  identification  or  distinction 
among  the  Anglo  residents;  and  no  significant  presence  of  blacks  or 
native  Americans)  and  the  characteristics  of  the  in-migrants  (almost 
entirely  Anglo,  of  no  distinctive  or  unified  ethnic,  religious  or  cor- 
porate orientation,  primarily  from  the  western  United  States,  and 
relatively  hetergeneous  compared  to  the  existing  population) .  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  lack  of  major  and  visible  differences  between  the  new- 
comers and  the  existing  population,  the  social  differentiation  effects 
of  energy  growth  in  Douglas  were  subtle  rather  than  overt. 

These  changes  in  social  differentiation  were  generally  linked  by 
respondents  to  (1)  the  decrease  in  familiarity  between  employees  and 
residents,  (2)  perceived  characteristics  of  many  newcomers  (especially 
the  transients)  as  untrustworthy  and  temporary,  (3)  the  need  to  deal 
with  a  substantially  greater  volume  of  people,  and  (4)  the  need  to  deal 
with  more  comDlex  social,  economic,  and  political  agendas.   All  these 
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factors  can  be  linked  to  the  population  growth  and  administrative  de- 
mands created  by  the  energy  development.   The  available  secondary  data 
support  this  analysis. 

4.4.5  Consequences  of  Social  Differentiation 

4.4.5.1  Ability  to  Respond 

The  limited  social  differentiation  of  the  Douglas  community  prior  to 
development  had  restricted  the  community's  exposure  to  diverse  perspec- 
tives and  approaches.  This  fact  appeared  responsible  for  the  intense 
resonse  of  longtime  residents  to  the  relatively  moderate  changes  in 
social  differentiation  that  had  occurred  by  1981.   At  the  same  time,  the 
relative  similarity  of  the  newcomers  to  the  longtime  residents  prevented 
the  formation  of  factions  in  the  community  drawn  along  either  employment 
or  residential  lines. 

As  discussed  previously,  the  social  differentiation  that  occurred  in 
Douglas  resulted  both  from  the  ability  of  the  community  to  attract  both 
management  and  blue-collar  energy  workers  and  the  decision  to  profes- 
sionalize local  government.   Once  this  differentiation  had  occurred,  the 
community  became  much  more  flexible  and  responded  more  easily  to  later 
increases  in  differentiation.   During  the  study  period,  this  change 
appeared  to  be  more  the  consequence  of  the  community's  response  than  a 
cause  of  the  response.  Had  the  WyCoalGas  synthetic  fuel  project 
occurred,  it  is  likely  that  the  social  differentiation  that  occurred 
during  the  earlier  period  of  energy  development  would  have  had  a  signif- 
icant effect  on  the  ability  of  the  community  to  anticipate  and  cope  with 
the  additional  changes. 

4.4.5.2  Distribution  of  Effects 

The  particular  characteristics  of  the  economic  and  social  structure 
in  the  community  prior  to  energy  development  and  the  nature  of  the 
development  resulted  in  an  uneven  distribution  of  economic  and  social 
benefits  and  costs  among  existing  residents.   In  general,  this  distri- 
bution appeared  to  have  followed  existing  patterns,  with  landowners, 
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particularly  ranchers  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county,  reaping 
large  financial  gains  from  their  land  and  mineral  rights,  and  with 
town-based  landowners  benefiting  from  the  escalation  of  property  value 
in  the  area.   One  consequence  of  the  increased  formalization  and  reduced 
familiarity  among  community  residents  was  a  more  impersonal,  and  hence 
more  egalitarian,  treatment  of  individuals.   In  a  number  of  cases,  this 
reduced  the  privileges  of  the  wealthy  and  well-known,  and  promoted  more 
equal  treatment  of  the  less  wealthy  and  less  permanent  residents.  This 
change  was  reported  to  have  been  particularly  important  in  obtaining 
governmental  action  or  services  (zoning,  police  protection,  social 
programs)  and  banking  services.   Nevertheless,  it  was  clear  that  once 
the  transition  period  had  passed,  many  of  the  same  patterns  were  being 
re-established,  utilizing  somewhat  expanded  and  more  complex  classifi- 
cation criteria.   Despite  this,  residents  indicated  a  noticeable  shift 
toward  achievement- (rather  than  ascription-)  related  criteria  for  social 
and  economic  distinctions.  These  changes,  obviously,  were  closely 
linked  to  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  stratification  system  of  the 
community  (described  in  Chapter  5)  . 

4.4.5.3  Relationship  of  Residents  and  the  Community 

The  increased  differentiation  that  occurred  in  Douglas  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  demands  for  more  differentiated  skills  and  the  influx  of 
newcomers  substantially  affected  the  relationship  many  longtime  resi- 
dents had  with  the  community.  The  increased  diversity  and  loss  of 
mutual  familiarity  among  community  residents  which  accompanied  and 
contributed  to  the  increased  social  differentiation  gave  some  Anglo 
longtime  residents  a  sense  of  alienation  from  other  community  residents 
and  from  the  community  itself.   Newcomers  tended  not  to  report  being 
affected  in  this  way,  even  if  they  had  moved  from  a  small  town. 

One  response  to  the  increases  social  diversity  was  to  institute 
standardized,  formal  procedures.   In  general,  this  formalization  served 
(sometimes  intentionally  and  sometimes  incidentally)  to  minimize  differ- 
ential, individualistic  treatment  of  residents.   In  some  cases,  such  as 
in  banking  and  in  commercial  service,  the  institution  of  uniformly 
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applied  identification  procedures  was  developed  as  an  effort  to  reduce 
bad  check  writing  and  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  recognition  of  the 
individual  by  employees.   The  interviews  conducted  in  the  community 
indicated  that  longtime  residents,  in  particular,  interpreted  these 
changes  as  a  loss  of  social  recognition  and  position  in  the  com- 
munity. The  intensity  of  the  descriptions  of  these  occurrances  indi- 
cated that  the  loss  of  personal  recognition  in  these  spheres  of  commun- 
ity relationships  was  emotionally  trying  and  deeply  regretted,  even  when 
the  need  for  the  change  was  acknowledged  and  when  the  individual  bene- 
fited economically  from  the  changes. 

Among  newcomers,  the  need  to  present  identification  was  generally 
viewed  as  a  nuisance,  but  the  procedures  instituted  by  the  bank  and  the 
local  government  were  viewed  as  contributing  to  the  more  equitable 
treatment  of  all  residents.  The  social  meaning  of  this  change  in 
differentiation  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  most  longtime  residents 
brought  up  this  subject  as  an  example  of  the  salient  changes  that  had 
occurred  in  the  community,  and  as  a  relatively  heartfelt  aggravation, 
while  very  few  newcomers  mentioned  this  change  at  all. 

The  increased  social  distance  between  residents  in  the  community 
that  was  reflected  in  the  decreased  personal  knowledge  between  residents 
and  a  shift  from  the  personal  ("Oh,  you  mean  Charlie  ...")  to  the 
classificatory  ("the  teachers")  was  also  noted  with  regret  by  longtime 
residents,  and  seemed  to  characterize  their  sense  of  the  changes  that 
had  occurred  in  their  own  social  position  in  the  community.  Most 
reported  gaining  security  in  the  pre-growth  period  from  the  universal 
personal  recognition  and  acknowledgement  they  obtained  from  other  com- 
munity residents.   Loss  of  that  universality  and  the  shifting  mode  of 
recognition  and  acknowledgement  appeared  to  be  disconcerting  and  re- 
garded as  personally  demeaning  by  all  longtime  residents  interviewed 
(except  those  whose  public  position  or  success  had  kept  them  well- 
known)  .   In  several  instances  this  changed  relationship  was  clearly 
associated  with  a  loss  of  confidence  in  and  ease  with  community 
institutions  (for  example,  police,  local  government)  and  activities. 
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5.      CHANGES    IN   STRATIFICATION 
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5.   CHANGES  IN  STRATIFICATION 


5.1  Introduction 


This  chapter  discusses  several  aspects  of  the  stratification  system 
in  Douglas  and  Converse  County.   Major  emphasis  is  given  to  changes  in 
the  nature  of  political,  economic,  and  social  power  and  prestige,  and  in 
the  bases,  patterns,  and  consequences  of  their  distribution  among  com- 
munity residents.  An  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  relationship  of 
energy  development  to  these  changes,  but  lacking  1980  census  material  or 
a  sample  survey,  secondary  evidence  for  this  analysis  was  limited.  The 
discussion  is  based  on  community  interviews  and  the  secondary  data  and 
focuses  on  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  nature  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  community  and  changes  in  the  criteria  for  access  to 
positions,  resources,  and  status.   In  Douglas  and  Converse  County, 
political  and  economic  aspects  of  the  stratification  system  are  closely 
aligned.  Changes  in  access  to  resources  is  examined,  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relationship  of  these  changes  to  energy  development,  and 
how  these  changes  affected  the  community's  ability  to  respond,  the 
distribution  of  effects  among  community  residents,  and  the  relationships 
of  residents  within  and  to  the  community. 

5.2  Political  Stratification 
5.2.1  Chanaes  in  the  Nature  of  Political  Power 

-   —    -  - 

Substantial  changes  occurred  in  the  nature  of  political  power  in 
Douglas  over  the  study  period.   As  the  population  grew,  resource  flows 
increased  dramatically,  and  political  responsibilities  expanded. 

According  to  persons  who  were  active  in  local  government  throughout 
the  study  period,  the  scope  of  governmental  power  in  preimpact  Douglas 
was  limited.   Local  political  leaders  were  constrained  in  their  power  to 
obtain  revenues  by  limited  local  economic  activity  and  property  value, 
and  by  state  statues  which  prevented  locally  imposed  income  and  sales 
taxes.   County  officials  were  limited  in  their  power  to  control  growth 
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by  the  absence  of  land  use  or  zoning  regulations.   In  addition,  the 
power  of  the  government  was  limited  by  the  small  population  and  low  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  community.   As  in  many  rural  communities,  local 
governmental  positions  were  reportedly  usually  held  by  community  resi- 
dents who  had  run  for  office  because  of  a  particular  (usually  limited 
and  specific)  motivation,  or  by  persons  who  owned  a  significant  quantity 
of  the  community  resource  base. 

As  economic  activity  and  population  increased  during  the  1970s,  the 
scope  of  governmental  authority  also  increased.  New  legislation  was 
passed  which  gave  local  officials  authority  to  impose  sales  and  use 
taxes,  to  establish  joint  powers  bodies,  to  regulate  zoning  and  land 
use,  and  to  negotiate  with  energy  project  sponsors.   Several  new 
positions  were  created  during  the  study  period  which  extended  and 
redistributed  political  power  within  the  local  government.  Of 
particular  importance  was  the  creation  of  the  position  of  city  admini- 
strator, which  both  shifted  and  specified  more  precisely  the  administra- 
tive and  budgetary  control  over  city  government,  and  the  creation  of  the 
joint  powers  board,  which  authorized  unified  town-county  governmental 
projects  and  activities.   In  addition,  increased  availability  of  tax 
revenues  and  state  and  federal  grant  monies  dramatically  increased  the 
budget  of  local  government  at  municipal,  county,  and  school  district 
levels.   Also,  the  economic  stakes  in  local  government  decisions  were 
greatly  increased  as  the  opportunity  for  economic  gain  from  business  and 
real  estate  escalated.  These  changes  greatly  enhanced  the  power  of 
local  government  and,  with  it,  the  scale  of  potential  governmental 
conflicts  of  interest. 

According  to  local  residents,  the  potential  for  significant  personal 
gain  due  to  the  knowledge  and  power  accruing  to  local  government  offi- 
cials posed  dilemmas  for  officials  and  citizens  alike.   The  role  of 
government,  as  well  as  its  procedures,  were  changing  in  ways  that  were 
often  controversial  and  unfamiliar  to  the  community  residents. 
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None  of  those  interviewed  indicated  that  structural  lack  of  power 
posed  a  serious  long-term  problem  to  the  community  during  the  study 
period.  This  was  attributed  to  the  ability  and  willingness  of  existing 
governmental  bodies  to  take  decisive  action  to  modify  local  governmental 
structure  and  to  take  advantage  of  existing  legislation. 

5.3.2  Changes  in  Access  to  Political  Positions 

Douglas  had  a  history  of  strong  adherence  to  conservative  Republi- 
canism.  This  persisted  throughout  the  study  period.   Throughout  its 
history,  the  odd  Democrat  had  been  elected  or  appointed  to  a  political 
position,  but  these  instances  seemed  to  be  viewed  as  anomalies  and  as 
almost  random  events. 

Access  to  political  positions  varied  according  to  jurisdictional 
unit.   Traditionally,  the  elected  officials  in  the  county  government  had 
been  ranchers  or  retired  ranchers,  with  only  occassional  representation 
by  business  or  professional  people.  This  was  true  despite  the  fact  that 
town  residents  (including  those  in  Glenrock)  also  voted  in  county  elec- 
tions and  constituted  a  majority  of  the  county  population. 

Throughout  the  study  period,  county  positions  were  generally  held  by 
individuals  with  ties  to  agriculture,  although  this  dominance  was  less 
by  19  81  than  it  was  reported  to  have  been  in  19  70.   Throughout  the  study 
period,  the  county  commissioners  were  four  elderly,  Anglo  men.   In  1981, 
two  of  the  four  were  from  business  backgrounds.   Other  county-level 
governmental  positions  (such  as  county  clerk)  tended  to  be  held  by 
women.   The  shift  from  males  to  females  was  reported  to  have  occurred 
during  the  war  and  to  have  been  stable  since  that  time.   Although  a  num- 
ber of  these  positions  were  held  by  longtime  residents,  others,  particu- 
larly those  requiring  professional  skills  (such  as  attorneys) ,  tended  to 
be  filled  by  newcomers. 

Town  government  was  reported  to  have  demonstrated  considerably  less 
stability  in  personnel  than  the  county  government.   The  town  council  and 
mayor  were  elected  at  large  by  town  residents.   Past  mayors  commonly 
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mentioned  by  community  residents  were  old-timers  who  had  beenf  and  who 
generally  continued  to  be,  among  the  community  influentials,  even  if 
they  had  retired  from  active  governmental  service.   At  the  time  of  the 
study,  the  mayor  of  Douglas  was  a  woman  who  had  been  a  community  resi- 
dent for  less  than  ten  years.   Unlike  many  previous  mayors,  she  was 
generally  not  identified  as  an  influential  aside  from  her  official  posi- 
tion and  was  not  considered  to  be  a  particularly  powerful  person.   As  in 
the  county,  the  newly  created  positions  such  as  city  administrator, 
planners,  public  works  director,  police  chief  were  all  filled  by  pro- 
fessionals who  had  been  recruited  from  outside  the  community. 

In  19  81,  the  district's  school  system  was  run  by  a  seven  member 
school  board  and  a  superintendent.  The  schools  in  Converse  County  were 
consolidated  into  two  districts  in  the  early  1970s.   This  gave  increased 
power  to  the  Douglas  school  board.   The  school  superintendent  had  been 
recruited  from  outside  the  community.  The  same  man,  a  native  of  Wyom- 
ing, held  the  position  from  19  71  to  the  time  of  the  study.  As  in  many 
communities,  women  played  an  important  role  on  the  school  board.  Mem- 
bership of  the  school  board  was  considered  relatively  prestigious.  By 
the  late  1970s  it  was  quite  common  for  the  newcomers  to  be  represented 
on  the  school  board.   Throughout  the  study  period,  one  position  on  the 
board  was  designated  for  a  representative  from  the  rural  schools. 

Prior  to  the  impact  period,  special  education  or  experience  was 
required  only  for  the  position  of  school  superintendent.  For  no  other 
positions  in  any  of  the  three  jurisdictions  was  professional  qualifi- 
cation a  particular  consideration.   As  indicated  in  the  previous  para- 
graphs, in  the  preproject  period,  different  attributes  appeared  to  be 
influential  for  election  or  appointment  to  positions  in  the  three  juris- 
dictions, with  commitment  to  the  community  the  single  outstanding  common 
criteria  among  them.  At  the  end  of  the  study  period,  the  relative  em- 
phasis had  changed,  with  skill  and  knowledge  attaining  greater  signifi- 
cance.  A  substantial  number  of  positions  in  local  government  had 
developed  which  required  professional  qualifications  —  administrator, 
police  chief,  county  attorney,  planners  —  although  the  elected 


political  positions  continued  to  lack  such  criteria.   Because  of  the 
substantial  shift  of  control  over  political  resources  to  these 
professional  positions,  the  imposition  of  educational  and  experience 
requirements  had  the  short-run  effect  of  shifting  access  to  such  posi- 
tions away  from  local  residents  and  those  without  high  educational 
attainment.   (It  was  not  clear  what  the  long-run  effects  would  be,  since 
locals  appeared  to  have  adequate  access  to  education.)   The  focus  on 
professional  training  and  experience  might  serve  to  increase  the  access 
of  women  to  positions  of  political  power.   In  1981,  the  assistant  town 
administrator  (MA  in  Public  Administration)  ,  the  head  of  the  public 
health  program  (though  not  the  medical  officer) ,  and  the  town  attorney 
were  women. 

The  minority  Hispanic  population  had  no  formal  political  representa- 
tion during  the  study  period.   Given  that  they  constituted  a  very  small 
numeric  minority,  this  lack  was  not  seen  to  reflect  discrimination. 

Throughout  the  interviews, "'a  notable  lack  of  comment  was  received 
concerning  differential  access  to  political  positions  or  to  inordinant 
dominance  by,  or  exclusion  of,  particular  groups.   From  the  relatively 
limited  information  obtained  on  characteristics  of  position-holders,  it 
did  not  appear  that  energy  company  representatives  played  a  large  direct 
role  in  local  politics  in  any  of  the  three  jurisdictions,  although  a 
management  level  employee  of  an  energy  company  was  on  the  1981  town 
council.   Despite  the  number  of  newcomers  and  energy  personnel  who 
migrated  to  the  town,  few  references  were  made  in  Douglas  to  a  takeover 
by  either  newcomers  or  energy  personnel. 

Despite  a  publically  chauvanistic  attitude  by  some  of  the  com- 
munity's influential  males,  women  were  not  entirely  excluded  from 
responsible  political  positions,  as  demonstrated  by  the  election  of  the 
current  mayor  and  the  Dresence  of  several  women  in  influential  staff  and 
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1-Such  comments  were  commonplace  by  residents  of  Glenrock, 
where  PP&L  had  been  a  single  industry  impactor  in  the  mid-1950s. 
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agency  positions.   Overall,  community  interviews  indicated  that  local 
politics  were  more  dominated  by  ranchers  and  longtime  resident  business- 
men in  the  pre-project  period  than  at  the  time  of  the  study.  Apparent- 
ly, the  opportunity  for  an  individual  to  compete  for  political  positions 
was  not  an  issue  in  the  community  during  the  study  period. 

There  were  some  complaints  in  Douglas  that  professional  administra- 
tors (generally  outsiders)  developed  such  complex  systems  that  they 
greatly  increased  their  own  power  through  their  exclusive  control  of 
knowledge  about  how  to  operate  the  system.  Concern  over  accumulated 
power  was  voiced  often  about  the  two  positions  (city  administrator  and 
school  superintendent)  which  represented  the  most  conspicuous  power  in 
the  community,  and  which  were  held  by  individuals  who  had  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  power  to  institute  aggressive  building  and  organiza- 
tional change.   To  some  extent,  these  comments  appeared  to  have  been 
provoked  by  the  role  the  two  administrators  played  in  changing  and 
formalizing  the  nature  of  political  power  in  the  community,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  personalized  nature  of  interaction  between  political  office 
holders  and  the  public. 

Local  leaders  in  Douglas  repeatedly  noted  the  adherence  of  local 
residents  to  an  ethic  of  fair  play.  This  orientation  was  said  to  have 
exerted  a  strong  influence  on  the  leadership's  decision-making  process 
throughout  the  study  period.   Residents  were  generally  credited  with 
basing  an  important  part  of  their  evaluation  of  decision-maker  response 
on  their  assessment  of  its  fairness. 

During  the  study  period,  key  governmental  officials  (county  commis- 
sioners, school  superintendent,  town  council,  town  administrator) 
consciously  altered  their  mode  of  action,  instituting  more  formal  proce- 
dures and  interaction  between  officials  (at  formal  governmental  func- 
tions) and  between  the  governmental  bodies  and  the  public.  According  to 
the  town  administrator,  who  was  generally  recognized  as  the  leading 
force  in  this  process,  these  changes  were  necessary  to  compliment  and 
promote  a  more  equitable  system  of  political  decision-making  based  on 
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the  merits  of  the  request  or/case  rather  than  on  the  personal  attributes 
of  the  petitioner.   The  change,  in  short,  was  designed  to  lessen  the 
"good  old  boy"  form  of  political  decision-making. 

By  most  accounts,  this  change  was  effective,  and  the  increased 
formalism  was  used  to  provide  wider  access  to  the  decision-makers. 
Nevertheless,  it  also  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  personalness  of 
governmental-citizen  relationships. 

No  valid  quantitative  indicators  of  change  in  access  to  political 
positions  were  developed  for  Douglas. 

5.2.3  Changes  in  Access  to  Politically  Controlled  Resources 

Overall,  there  was  a  general  concensus  among  those  interviewed,  as 
well  as  in  the  objective  data,  indicating  that  the  availability  of 
public  resources  had  increased  over  the  study  period.  A  number  of  new 
public  facilities  were  established  during  the  study  period  to  serve  the 
general  public  (for  example,  new  schools,  a  recreation  center,  a  new  £ 

water  system,  and  a  new  county  building) .  Other  facilities  and  services 
were  developed  to  serve  particular  segments  of  the  population  (for 
example,  the  senior  citizens  center,  the  public  day-care  centers,  and 
the  public  and  mental  health  programs)  .  Interviews  with  public  offi- 
cials and  service  providers  emphasized  the  effort  that  had  been  made 
during  the  19  70s  to  expand  services,  identify  the  target  populations, 
and  deliver  services  to  those  who  would  benefit  from  them.   This  commit- 
ment was  apparently  held  by  both  elected  and  agency  officials.  Without 
exception,  the  service  providers  in  Douglas  said  that  services  were 
reaching  more  of  the  needy  population  in  the  late  1970s  than  during  the 
early  1970s.   It  was  noted  by  several  agency  representatives  that  the 
increased  availability  of  resources  and  staff  and  the  example  provided 
by  newcomers  who  utilized  public  services  had  a  combined  effect  of 
increasing  usage  by  needy  longtime  residents.   No  groups  were  identi- 
fied as  discriminated  against  in  the  provision  of  or  access  to  public 
resources  except  the  illegal  aliens,  who  were  understandably  reluctant 
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to  make  their  presence  publicly  known,  and  were  hampered  by  their  non- 
resident status  and  the  language  barrier.   However,  several  of  the 
elderly  longtime  residents  indicated  a  reluctance  to  utilize  facili- 
ties such  as  the  recreation  center  because  they  were  reticent  about  the 
interaction  with  large  number  of  newcomers. 


An  area  of  note  concerning  access  to  politically-controlled  re- 
sources involved  the  development  and  sale  of  real  estate.  City  and 
county  elected  (and  appointed)  officials  exercised  considerable  control 
over  siting  decisions,  subdivision  development,  and  the  availability  and 
cost  of  utility  hook-ups.  Because  of  the  money  involved,  this  created 
great  potential  for  conflicts  of  interest.  According  to  both  government 
officials  and  developers,  the  regulations  developed  in  Douglas  and  their 
method  of  enforcement  served  to  decrease  the  differential  in  real  estate 
opportunities  between  influential  locals,  noninfluential  locals,  and 
outside  developers.  They  also  prevented  the  cost  of  facility  expansion 
from  falling  on  longtime  resident  property  owners.  By  all  accounts, 
community  officials  were  diligent  in  enforcing  these  policies  and  were 
successful  in  attaining  their  objectives. 

The  increased  formality  and  more  clearly  specified  criteria  for 
decision-making  also  appeared  to  have  assisted  political  position- 
holders  in  avoiding  requests  for  political  favoritism.   Such  avoidance 
was  felt  to  have  been  more  difficult  when  the  political  process  operated 
on  a  largely  informal  basis.  This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  in- 
formal contacts  were  no  longer  made  or  important  in  Douglas  politics, 
but  that  some  topics  of  business  had  been  shifted  into  a  more  structured 
and  formalized  arena. 

Associated  with  this  change  toward  greater  formalism  was  the 
establishment  of  a  Douglas  League  of  Women  Voters.   This  organization 


^Resident  Hispanics  did  not  report  such  difficulties,  and  several 
service  agencies  indicated  that  special  efforts  had  been  made  to  provide 
services  to  the  others,  who  tended  to  be  agricultural  workers. 
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generally  served  to  make  information  concerning  political  candidates' 
backgrounds  and  platforms  and  about  political  issues  (legislation,  bond 
issues)  available  to  the  general  public  in  a  nonpartisan  and  objective 
manner.   The  perceived  need  for  such  an  organization  emerged  as  the 
political  system  became  more  formalized  and  complex,  voters  became  less 
familiar  with  candidates  and  issues,  and  voting  decisions  become  less 
influenced  by  personal  knowledge  and  contact  with  the  process  and  more 
dependent  upon  formal  statements  and  expositions.   In  Douglas,  the 
moving  force  for  the  establishment  of  the  League  was  newcomer  women. 

5.2.4   Relationship  of  Changes  to  Energy  Development 

According  to  the  interviews  conducted  in  the  community,  the  changes 
in  political  stratification  and  the  nature  of  the  political  system  in 
Douglas  were  linked  to  energy  development  by  several  factors.  The  first 
was  the  perceived  need  of  preimpact  political  leaders  to  prepare  for 
energy  impact  and  their  decisions  to  give  up  a  substantial  amount  of 
control  by  introducing  outside  professionals  into  key  policy  and  politi- 
cal positions.   These  same  leaders,  in  collaboration  with  the  new  pro- 
fessionals, then  instituted  many  of  the  legislative  and  procedural 
changes  that  were  noted  above.  These  changes  were  dictated  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  situation,  but  they  also  appeared  to  have  been  influenced 
by  the  personal  style  and  preferences  of  the  professional  newcomers. 

It  was  reported  that  members  of  the  industrial  association  (espe- 
cially representatives  of  energy  companies)  lobbied  extensively,  often 
through  informal  discussions  with  community  influentials,  for  increased 
formalization  and  professionalization  of  the  administrative  structure  of 
the  local  government.   It  is  not  clear  how  important  this  effort  was  in 
causing  the  changes  that  occurred,  but  a  participant  in  the  process  in- 
dicated that  it  definitely  was  a  factor.   The  companies  were  reportedly 
not  willing  to  contribute  monetarily  to  this  effort. 

In  addition,  the  availability  of  energy-derived  revenues,  both 
locally  and  through  the  state,  had  an  important  effect  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  public  services  and  facilities,  and  on  the  community's  ability  to 
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provide  resources  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  them  generally  avail- 
able.  This  reduced  the  need  to  develop  criteria  for  exclusion. 

The  significant  influx  of  population  to  Douglas  in  the  mid-  to 
late-1970s,  which  was  largely  attributable  to  energy  development,  was 
perceived  as  the  driving  force  for  most  of  the  major  decisions  to  alter 
the  political  structure.   It  was  also  seen  as  primarily  responsible  for 
the  more  gradual  adaptation  of  the  system,  both  through  direct  partici- 
pation of  newcomers  in  the  political  process  as  candidates  and  voters, 
and  through  modification  of  the  local  political  environment,  which 
caused  longtime  residents  to  modify  their  positions  and  actions. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many  of  the  changes  that  occurred 
in  Douglas  were  also  occur ing  throughout  the  state  and  the  nation. 
Nevertheless,  the  resources  and  population  associated  with  energy 
development  appeared  to  play  a  substantial  role  in  the  changes  described 
above. 

5.2.5  Consequences  of  Changes  in  Political  Stratification 

5.2.5.1  Ability  of  the  Community  to  Respond 

The  preproject  political  systems  in  Douglas  had  several  important 
characteristics  which  influenced  the  nature  of  response  made  to  the 
population  and  resource  growth  associated  with  energy  development.  The 
Douglas  town  government  was  described  as  better  organized  and  more 
decisively  led  in  the  early  1970s  than  the  county  government.  The  town 
government  was  led  by  a  member  of  a  longtime  pioneer  family  who  evident- 
ly had  the  stature  and  personality  to  take  decisive  action  and  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  leadership  to  carry  decisions  through  to  completion. 

However,  the  ability  of  the  town  government  and  the  community  to 
accommodate  the  insertion  of  outsider/ newcomers  into  some  of  the  most 
powerful  and  influential  positions  in  town  government  (police  chief, 
public  works  director,  town  administrator,  planner)  appeared  to  be  at 


least  partially  a  consequence  of  the  traditional  structure  and  stratifi- 
cation characteristics  of  the  community  and  the  town  government.   The 
town  government  did  not  have  an  established  political  stratification 
system  through  which  individuals  progressed  from  lower  to  higher  posi- 
tions, with  political  positions  "handed  down"  through  the  hierarchy.   In 
Douglas,  according  to  community  interviews  and  election  results,  posi- 
tions were  traditionally  filled  by  individuals  who  ran  as  individuals 
with  little,  if  any,  emphasis  on  or  attention  to  continuity  or  political 
progression.  Consequently,  elected  officials  seemed  to  be  relatively 
free  to  act  upon  their  own  initiative  and  priorities.  This  ability 
appeared  to  have  been  critical  to  the  mayor's  ability  to  implement  his 
decision  to  strengthen  the  administration  capacity  of  the  town  by  estab- 
lishing professional  planning  and  administrative  positions. 

Government  participation  at  the  county  level  was  less  volatile,  with 
decision-making  dependent  to  a  greater  extent  on  concensus  among  the 
four  commissioners  than  upon  the  initiative  of  a  single  individual. 
County  commissioners  tended  to  hold  their  positions  for  several  terms, 
providing  considerably  greater  continuity  and  stability  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  county's  executive  body  than  of  the  town's,  making  it  more 
difficult  for  newcomers  to  participate,  and  more  difficult  for  the 
county  commission  to  adoot  controversial  policies.  This  situation  was 
somewhat  modified  by  the  estblishment  of  a  joint  powers  board  for  which 
the  city  administrator  and  planners  served  as  staff  —  positions  from 
which  they  exerted  considerable  influence  on  the  board's  operation. 

By  changing  the  access  criterion  for  key  positions  in  the  local 
governmental  structure,  Douglas  obtained  persons  with  new  skills  and 
capabilities  and  increased  its  capacity  to  respond  to  the  governmental 
demands  associated  with  rapid  growth,  but  in  so  doing,  it  shifted, 
fairly  significantly,  the  criteria  for  position  attainment  and  intro- 
duced an  additional  criterion  of  status  into  the  political  stratifi- 
cation system  (education,  professionalism) ,  creating  two  pools  of 
political  power  holders  —  professionals  and  politicians.   In  Douglas, 
these  two  groups  were  able  to  establish  a  mutually  satisfactory  balance 
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of  power  and  prestige.  This  resulted  in  efficient  working  rela- 
tionships and  generated  enough  confidence  between  position  holders  to 
allow  them  to  trade-off  the  "hot  seat"  on  sensitive  but  important 
governmental  issues. 

5.2.5.2  Distribution  of  Effects 

The  preproject  political  system  in  Douglas  was  generally  structured 
to  respond  to  the  interests  of  ranchers  (particularly  in  the  county 
government)  or  to  businesspeople  (particularly  in  the  town) .  However, 
since  kin  ties  between  the  two  groups  were  quite  dense,  and  since  many 
ranchers  had  business  interests  and/or  had  retired  into  the  town,  few 
community  residents  were  excluded  from  consideration  by  these  foci. 
This  overlap  betwen  business  and  agriculture  was  often  noted  and  seemed 
to  have  served  to  moderate  conflicts  between  the  two  groups.   In  addi- 
tion, respondents  throughout  the  community  emphasized  that  a  pervasive 
concern  for  the  overall  well-being  of  the  community  as  a  unit  tempered 
the  pursuit  of  self-interested  policies  which  were  detrimental  to  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

The  establishment  of  professional  administrative  and  service  posi- 
tions during  the  mid-1970s,  staffed  by  persons  who  were  motivated  at 
least  partially  to  achieve  professional  goals  (which  often  involved 
preventing  inequitable  distribution  of  energy-related  resources) ,  and 
who  had  the  skills  and  power  to  implement  redistributive  programs,  was 
important  to  the  distribution  of  project  effects  between  the  community 
and  outside,  as  well  as  among  residents  of  the  community. 

Both  the  school  superintendent  and  the  town  administrator,  as  well 
as  administrators  of  other  public  service  agencies,  were  aggressive  and 
effective  in  seeking  grants  from  state  and  federal  sources.  This  en- 
abled the  community  to  provide  services  to  local  residents  sooner  and  at 
substantially  lower  cost  to  its  residents  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.   Examples  included  such  important  community  facilities  as  the 
water  treatment  and  water  storage  systems,  roads,  and  the  new 
school/recreational  facilities. 
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Within  the  community,  the  change  in  political  power  and  positions 
had  several  distributive  effects.   First,  it  diminished  the  relative 
status  of  the  ranchers  in  community  affairs  (this  was  an  aggregate 
effect  of  the  changes  in  the  economic  political,  and  demographic  struc- 
ture of  the  community) .   It  also  reduced  the  sense  of  "generic"  inclu- 
sion previously  felt  by  many  longtime  residents  who  reported  feeling 
closer  ties  to  the  power  centers  of  the  community  during  the  preproject 
period  than  they  felt  in  1981.   Simultaneously,  it  increased  access  to 
both  political  positions  and  political  resources.   Douglas  residents 
generally  appeared  to  feel  that  educational  resources/opportunities  were 
open  to  them  without  discrimination,  and  no  indications  were  found  that 
local  residents  felt  that  the  educational  qualifications  required  for 
access  to  the  new  governmental  positions  posed  a  permanent  blockage  to 
their  attainment  by  local  youth. 

One  attribute  of  the  preproject  stratification  system  in  the  com- 
munity was  substantial  contact  between  members  of  the  different  strata 
in  the  course  of  everyday  activities.   For  example,  the  longtime  resi- 
dents who  were  blue  collar  workers  frequently  had  fairly  extensive  and 
familiar  relationships  with  community  influentials.  This  contributed  to 
a  widespread  sense  of  inclusion  and  participation  in  the  political 
process  even  for  residents  who  did  not  play  an  active  role  as  leaders  or 
as  voters.   Most  longtime  residents  who  were  interviewed  did  not  feel 
they  had  established  a  similar  relationship  with  the  newcomers  who  in- 
creasingly held  decisive  positions  in  local  government. 

5.2.5,3   Relationships  Among  Residents  and  Relationship  of  Residents  to 
the  Community 

The  effects  of  the  changes  in  political  stratification  that  occurred 
in  Douglas  on  the  relationships  of  community  residents  were  similar  to 
those  discussed  for  political  differentiation.   No  strong  political  fac- 
tions developed  in  the  community  over  energy  development  issues  or 
changes  in  political  power.   This  meant  that  influential  longtime  resi- 
dents were  no  longer  as  dominant  a  force  in  the  community  as  they  had 
been  previously,  and  that  political  power  had  become  more  pluralistic. 
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However,  these  changes  were  only  moderate  —  longtime  resident  business- 
people  and  ranchers  continued  to  be  well-represented  among  the  influen- 
tial of  the  community. 

The  influence  of  the  changes  in  political  stratification  on  the 
relationships  of  residents  to  the  community  was  covered  as  part  of 
previous  discussions.   The  increased  access  of  newcomers  appeared  to 
have  countervailing  effects  on  different  groups  in  the  community.   It 
was  generally  viewed  as  positive  and  essential  by  the  professional  and 
business-oriented  newcomers;  it  was  viewed  as  inconsequential  by  many  of 
the  working-class  newcomers  and  the  young  single  newcomers  who  had 
little  interest  in  political  participation;  and  it  was  viewed  as  neces- 
sary but  unfortunate  by  other  longtime  residents. 

5.3   Economic  Stratification 

5.3.1  Change  in  the  Nature  of  Economic  Power 

During  the  preproject  period,  economic  power  in  Douglas  was  held 
primarily  by  landowners  and  bankers  (who  tended  to  be  the  same  people) . 
Because  of  the  relatively  short  history  of  permanent  settlement  in  the 
region,  a  substantial  amount  of  the  land  in  the  community  was  owned  by 
pioneers  or  original  settlers.   Throughout  the  early  1900s,  a  process  of 
land  consolidation  was  initiated  as  successful  ranchers  and  business- 
owners  bought  out  those  who  were  less  successful.   Although  there  were  a 
number  of  Douglas  families  who  had  owned  local  businesses  since  pioneer 
days  (frequently  branches  of  area  ranching  families) ,  the  real  wealth  in 
the  area  was  obtained  primarily  through  the  ownership  of  land,  used 
either  for  ranching,  mineral  development,  or  real  estate  development. 
Land  ownership  was  traditionally  the  criterion  for  economic  status  and 
power  in  the  community,  county,  and  state.   Successful  longtime  resi- 
dents tended  to  own  considerable  acreage,  much  of  which  was  worth  rela- 
tively  little  until  the  period  of  energy  development  and  population 
growth,  at  which  point  those  with  property  near  or  in  town,  or  with 
mineral  rights,  often  realized  very  large  economic  gains. 


In  Douglas  during  the  preimpact  period,  economic  status  was  obtained 
primarily  through  control  of  natural  resources  and  the  utilization  of 
revenues  from  those  resources  to  provide  employment  and  income  (through 
taxes,  wages,  and  local  purchases)  to  other  local  residents.   Given  the 
nature  of  the  operations  in  the  Douglas  area,  however,  a  high  proportion 
of  workers  were  property  owners  and  self-employed,  and  the  local  economy 
in  the  community  contained  no  truly  large-scale  employers,  thus  limiting 
the  degree  of  economic  dominance  by  any  single  individual  or  corporation. 

In  Douglas,  (unlike  Glenrock,  the  other  town  in  Converse  County 
where  local  residents  had  developed  small-scale  energy  development 
companies)  energy  development  occurred  almost  exclusively  through  the 
activities  of  large,  multinational  energy  corporations  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  of  the  oil  and  gas  development,  which  was  undertaken  by 
independents) .   The  arrival  of  these  companies  to  extract  the  uranium, 
oil,  gas,  and  coal  resources  of  the  area  changed  both  the  scope  and 
nature  of  business  activities  in  the  community.   The  companies  and  their 
activities  were  of  much  greater  magnitude  (in  terms  of  work  force  and 
corporate  resources)  than  other  existing  local  activities   and  were 
also  of  a  significantly  different  type.  Most  were  investor-owned 
corporations,  though  a  few  were  governmental  (TVA)  or  were  privately 
owned.  This  meant  that  the  resources  of  the  companies  were  generally 
not  owned  or  controlled  by  their  operators  in  the  same  sense  that  most 
local  companies  or  enterprises  were.   Given  the  dominance  of  property 
ownership  as  a  criterion  for  economic  status  in  Douglas,  the  lack  of 
ownership  stature  by  local  representatives  of  the  energy  corporations 
had  a  significant  effect  on  the  impact  of  energy  development  on  the 
local  stratification  system. 

Local  representatives  of  the  large-scale  energy  companies  clearly 
possessed  a  high  degree  of  economic  power  vis-a-vis  the  community 


^Al though  the  community  had  experience  with  the  railroads  and 
commodity  dealers  and  large  utilities  such  as  Bell  Telephone  and  PP  &  L, 
the  local  presence  of  these  companies  was  low.   Of  these,  only  the  rail- 
roads had  ever  had  a  major  physical  presence  in  the  town. 
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through  their  ability  to  influence  the  employment  and  purchasing 
decisions  of  the  company.  Nevertheless,  it  became  evident  to  local 
residents  during  the  course  of  the  siting  process  that  local  company 
managers  were  limited  to  both  in  their  ability  to  control  corporate 
decisions  and  in  their  personal  economic  stake  in  the  economic  activi- 
ties of  the  local  area.   The  lack  of  equity  investment  in  the  community 
by  corporate  representatives  was  identified  by  local  business  owners  and 
community  influentials  as  a  key  feature  in  the  relationships  of  the  com- 
panies and  their  managers  to  the  community,  and  in  the  effect  of  the 
energy  companies  on  the  nature  of  economic  power  in  the  community. 

Two  other  associated  changes  occurred  in  the  characteristics  of  com- 
munity economic  power  during  the  study  period.  First,  directly  related 
to  the  nonowner  management  characteristics  of  most  of  the  energy  compan- 
ies, was  a  dramatic  change  in  the  economic  power  of  persons  whose 
property  ownership  was  limited.  Because  of  the  managerial  power  of 
local  representatives  of  the  energy  companies  and  the  high  wages  paid  to 
large  numbers  of  energy  company  employees,  wage  and  salary  workers  ac- 
quired an  unprecedented  degree  of  economic  power  in  the  community.  This 
constituted  an  important  shift  in  the  nature  and  locus  of  economic  power 
in  the  community  by  shifting  much  of  the  locally  manifest  power  from 
resource  owners  to  resource-based  employees,  and  by  shifting  at  least 
some  of  the  power  from  those  who  held  long-term  control  of  the  resources 
to  those  with  short-term  control  of  personal  consumption  ex- 
penditures. The  fact  that  much  of  this  new  economic  power  was  held  by 
newcomer  bluecollar  workers  and  corporate  managers,  whose  apparent 
ownership  of  property  was  decidedly  limited,  introduced  substantial 
dissonance  within  the  established  stratification  hierarchy  of  the 
community. 


^It  should  be  noted  that  this  shift  occurred  only  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  local  community,  since  the  resource  owners  held  final 
power  over  the  employees  and  investment  decisions. 
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Second,  the  high  capital  requirements  of  the  energy  development 
activities  greatly  modified  the  assessed  valuation  of  local  property 
and,  through  increased  tax  revenues,  the  resources  controlled  by  local 
government  officials.   Prior  to  the  study  period,  local  governments  had 
been  relatively  poor  and  received  revenues  from  sources  (such  as  agri- 
cultural and  residential  property)  that  were  themselves  closely  con- 
trolled (and  often  personally  owned)  by  local  influentials  and  offi- 
cials. The  ability  of  the  local  governments  to  obtain  and  dispense 
large  amounts  of  revenues  from  nonlocal  owners  (energy  companies)  sig- 
nificantly changed  the  nature  of  the  economic  power  of  local  govern- 
ment.  It  also  changed  the  balance  of  economic  power  in  the  community, 
as  persons  with  non traditional  characteristics  acquired  increased  polit- 
ical power  over  these  increasingly  large  and  economically  important 
decisions. 

Other  factors  which  influenced  the  local  economic  stratification 
system  and  which  served  to  reduce  the  relative  importance  of  the  energy 
companies  were  the  distinct  time  limitation  imposed  by  the  extractive 
nature  of  energy  operations  and  the  high  degree  of  uncertainty  asso- 
ciated with  the  level  and  schedule  of  energy-related  activities.  To  the 
longtime  residents  of  the  community,  a  high  proportion  of  whom  were  in- 
volved with  operations  established  in  the  late  1800s,  or  early  1900s, 
and  which  had  no  definable  termination  point,  energy  companies  and  their 
representatives  were  viewed  as  a  temporary  aberration  in  the  long-term 
economic  structure  of  the  community.  Most  continued  to  view  the  commun- 
ity's essential  economic  base  as  agriculture  and  services.  This  percep- 
tion was  mentioned  frequently  by  community  residents  when  commenting 
upon  the  role  of  the  energy  companies  in  community  affairs  and  the  power 
heirarchy . 

A  final  factor  which  ws  important  to  the  nature  of  economic  power 
and  its  distribution  was  the  dispersion  of  the  energy  development 
activities  among  a  number  of  firms  rather  than  concentration  within  a 
single  corporation.   Despite  some  important  similarities  and  commonal- 
ities of  interest,  the  energy  companies  active  in  the  Douglas  economy 
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during  the  study  period  were  quite  diverse  in  structure  and  objective, 
and  though  sometimes  collaborative,  were  often  in  competition  with  one 
another.  These  characteristics  appeared  to  moderate  the  influence  of 
the  energy  companies  on  the  nature  of  economic  power  in  the  community  by 
preventing  community-wide  domination  by  a  single  corporation. 

Overall,  the  impression  obtained  from  the  community  research  was 
that  substantial  impetus  had  been  applied  to  alter  the  prevailing  struc- 
ture and  nature  of  economic  power  in  the  community  and  that  short-term 
accommodations  had  been  made  to  the  shift  from  local  to  nonlocal  control 
of  the  fundamental  resource  (land  and  minerals)  upon  which  the  economy 
of  the  community  was  based.  However,  it  appeared  that  the  temporal 
nature  of  this  shift  was  a  constant  consideration  by  local  residents 
which  had  greatly  moderated  the  extent  to  which  these  changes  were 
considered  permanent.   Indeed,  in  some  ways,  the  community  interviews 
revealed  a  greater  awareness  of  and  attention  to  the  changes  that  had 
occurred  in  the  scope  and  base  of  the  economic  power  of  government,  than 
those  that  had  occurred  in  the  private  sector.   Many  appeared  to  con- 
sider the  governmental  changes  to  be  of  greater  long-term  significance. 
People  in  Douglas  appeared  to  feel  that  energy  companies,  after  all, 
were  private  enterprise,  which  had  in  its  basic  structure  and  motives 
strong  similarities  to  the  private  enterprise  of  locally-owned  busi- 
nesses. 

5.3.2  Change  in  Access  to  Business  Positions 

To  a  large  extent,  the  changes  that  occurred  in  Douglas  over  the 
study  period  in  terms  of  access  to  business  positions  was  the  conse- 
quence of  three  factors  —  the  greatly  increased  level  of  business 
activity  and  hence  of  employment  opportunities,  the  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  employment  that  was  wage  and  salary  rather  than 
entrepreneurial,  and  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  employment  that 
was  controlled  by  nonlocal  employers. 

These  changes,  in  aggregate,  altered  the  manner  in  which  workers 
competed  for  jobs,  and  in  which  employers  competed  for  workers.   As 
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mentioned  in  Chapter  4,  the  increasing  specialization  and  technical 
nature  of  employment  opportunities  in  the  Douglas  economy  decreased  the 
relative  economic  value  of  familiarity  with  local  conditions  and  mores, 
while  it  increased  the  economic  value  of  experience  and  technical  train- 
ing.  Since  only  a  limited  amount  of  experience  or  training  in  the  types 
'of  jobs  that  were  most  desirable  and  which  were  expanding  most  rapidly 
during  the  growth  period  were  available  within  the  community  during  the 
early  19  70s,  local  residents  were  initially  at  a  comparative  disadvan- 
tage in  competition  with  outsiders  for  these  jobs.   In  addition,  the 
historic  lack  of  growth  in  the  economy  (and  employment)  of  the  Douglas 
area  had  left  the  community  with  only  a  small  pool  of  manpower  of  any 
skill  description.   These  two  factors  were  generally  considered  the 
principal  reasons  (rather  than  any  preference  for  outsiders)  for  the 
disproportionate  number  of  outsiders  that  obtained  local  employment 
during  this  period. 

The  general  perception  in  Douglas  was  that  local  residents  had 
managed  to  compete  quite  effectively  over  the  long  run  to  obtain  their 
preferred  employment.  The  only  area  for  which  this  was  not  generally 
thought  to  be  true  was  in  access  to  corporate  management  positions. 
This  was  attributed  to  the  absence  of  corporate  headquarters  in  the 
community,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  access  to  management  positions 
required  either  advanced  educational  training,  and/or  multiple  location- 
al  transfers  as  one  advanced  through  the  corporate  heirarchy. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  employment  had  two  positive  effects  on  occu- 
pational mobility  within  the  community.   First,  it  created  a  large  pool 
of  jobs  which  were  better  paying  and/or  more  prestigious  than  many  of 
the  jobs  existing  in  the  community  prior  to  the  growth.   This  created 
positive  job  opportunities  for  residents  (and  presumably  also  for 
newcomers,  since  one  would  expect  that  the  costs  of  moving  would  require 
compensation  in  pay  or  status) .   The  somewhat  limited  information  ob- 
tained from  the  interviews  on  individual  work  experience  during  the 
study  period  indicated  that  this  had  occurred,  but  that  it  had  been  much 
more  significant  for  the  younger  generation  of  longtime  residents  and 
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for  newcomers  than  for  older  longtime  residents.   Many  of  the  longtime 
residents  interviewed  who  had  been  adults  in  1965-70  and  who  were 
employed  in  wage  and  salary  jobs  did  not  report  noticeable  occupational 
effects  from  the  growth  of  the  economy.   Those  who  did,  appeared  to  have 
primarily  benefited  from  the  second  of  the  two  effects  —  the  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  in  income  and  status  due  to  seniority  in  a  rapid- 
ly expanding  company/ agency  and  the  graduation  of  existing  employees 
into  the  new  managerial  or  supervisory  jobs  that  resulted  from  the  ex- 
pansion and  differentiation  of  the  local  economy. 

Despite  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  the  self-employed  in  the 
workforce,  the  number  of  nonfarm  proprietors  in  Converse  County  in- 
creased in  absolute  numbers  between  1970  and  1977.  In  general,  the 
nonfarm  proprietors  indicated  that  the  increase  in  overall  economic 
activity  had  increased  their  business  opportunities,  in  some  cases 
beyond  their  interest  or  ability  to  pursue. 

The  factors  that  were  identified  as  limiting  access  to  business/ 
employment  included: 

1)  Limited  opportunities  for  training,  although  this  was  not  a 
common  complaint. 

2)  Limited  ability  to  respond  to  employment  opportunities  due  to 
other  responsibilities,  the  unavailability  of  essential  services 

(such  as  day-care)  ,  or  the  unwillingness  to  act  counter  to 
prevailing  social  norms.  This  factor  appears  to  have  been  most 
significant  for  women.  The  prevalence  of  shift  work  in  the 
higher  paying  energy-related  occupations  reportedly  made  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  child  care  and  family  support  much  more 
serious  an  impediment.   In  addition,  some  of  the  older  longtime 
residents  voiced  a  reluctance  to  undertake  unfamiliar  work. 

The  inability  or  unwillingness  of  locals  to  obtain  high-paying 
energy  sector  jobs  often  caused  them  to  experience  a  relative  decline  in 
earning  power  compared  to  others  in  the  community.   In  general,  however, 
residents  both  old  and  new  seemed  to  feel  that  access  to  business  posi- 
tions and  to  employment  opportunities  had  been  greatly  enhanced  over  the 
study  period,  largely  as  a  direct  result  of  the  jobs  and  income  intro- 
duced into  the  community  by  energy  development.   As  indicated  in  the 
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above  discussion,  a  certain  element  of  this  increase  and  the  sense  of 
increased  opportunity  for  mobility  (which  was  seldom  directly  addressed 
but  frequently  implied)  was  the  reduction  in  the  power  of  the  informal 
networks  and  contacts  to  control  economic  opportunities.  Although  in- 
formal contacts  were  still  considered  important,  the  net  effect  of  the 
changes  appeared  to  have  been  interpreted  by  longtime  residents  as  move- 
ment toward  a  system  with  less  internal  friction  and  more  emphasis  on 
achievement.   To  some,  this  shift  represented  opportunity;  to  others,  it 
represented  a  threat. 

Upon  closer  examination  of  the  work  force  patterns  in  the  community, 
it  was  not  evident  that  a  disproportionate  number  of  the  newly  created 
lower  paying  jobs  in  the  community  actually  were  being  filled  by 
locals.   It  was  probably  true  (though  data  to  prove  the  argument  are  not 
available  for  Douglas)  that  until  well  into  the  energy  development 
period  most  longtime  residents  with  a  reasonably  good  job  did  not 
attempt  to  change  occupations  because  of  the  need  to  learn  new  skills,  a 
sense  of  obligation  to  current  employers,  a  hesitance  to  make  the 
necessary  effort,  and  the  perceived  temporariness  of  the  new  jobs.  Jobs 
in  the  retail  sector  are  generally  considered  among  the  lower-paying , 
lower-status  jobs  in  an  economy.  In  Converse  County,  per  worker  earn- 
ings in  the  retail  sector  were  among  the  lowest  in  both  1974  and  1978. 
The  results  of  a  survey  of  retail  establishments  conducted  in  Douglas  in 
19  81  on  the  distribution  of  service  sector  employees  among  categories  of 
residential  duration  in  the  community  showed  that  retail  sector  employ- 
ees were  predominately  female,  but  demonstrated  considerable  variability 
in  duration  of  residence.  Until  census  data  are  available  showing  the 
proportion  of  the  working-age  population  who  have  lived  in  the  community 
for  less  than  five  years,  it  is  not  possible  to  definitely  address  the 
issue  of  proportional  representation,  but  it  is  clear  from  these  data 
that  newcomers  were  well-represented  among  retail  sector  employees  and 
that  longtime  residents  were  not  the  exclusive  holders  of  low-paying 
jobs. 
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5.3.3  Access  to  Business-Controlled  Resources 

A  major  issue  that  has  emerged  is  the  ability  (and  opportunity)  of 
local  business  and  personnel  to  compete  for  work  controlled  by  the  new- 
comers and/or  the  energy- re la ted  companies. 

As  discussed  further  in  Chapter  7 ,  questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  effects  of  extr a-locally  based  employers  on  the  patterns  of  business 
relationships  within  the  local  community.  An  aspect  of  this  change  in 
employer  characteristics  noted  with  some  dismay  by  local  entrepreneurs 
was  the  perceived  tendency  for  such  companies  to  utilize  corporate 
resources  from  outside  the  area  (other  divisions,  etc.)  to  complete 
local  studies  or  provide  services  and  materials,  or  to  go  outside  the 
community  to  contract  for  such  services.   It  is  not  known  to  what  extent 
this  practice  actually  occurred,  but  among  some  business  owners  the 
perception  of  injustice  and  frustration  was  quite  strong. 

Until  very  recently,  (the  siting  negotiations  for  the  WyCoalGas  and 
NERCO  mine  projects) ,  local  government  officials  indicated  frustration 
at  their  inability  to  obtain  access  to  energy-company  resources  for  the 
mitigation  of  project-related  effects.  Although  various  of  the  energy 
companies  had  made  periodic  contributions  to  local  governmental  proj- 
ects, particularly  those  associated  with  public  works  (for  example, 
roads) ,  local  governmental  leaders  generally  indicated  little  access  to 
corporate  resources  aside  from  the  (considerable)  taxes  they  received 
from  them.   Recent  state  legislation  gave  local  communities  negotiation 
and  veto  power  over  project  siting,  a  move  considered  effective  in 
providing  greater  access  to  information  and  corporate  resources. 

As  described  in  Chapter  4,  the  availability  of  financing  has  also 
been  identified  as  a  concern  for  energy-growth  communities  because  lack 
of  financing  has  the  potential  to  inhibit  adequate  community  business 
response.   Interviews  with  developers,  bankers,  and  retail  business 
owners  in  Douglas  indicated  that,  during  the  1970s,  financing  was  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  to  obtain  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 


Douglas.   One  of  the  major  developers  in  Douglas  indicated  that  financ- 
ing was  a  problem  generic  to  large-scale,  anticipatory  development,  and 
that  the  participation  of  energy  companies  was  critical  to  enable  ade- 
quate response,  especially  to  meet  local  housing  needs. 

The  major  causes  contributing  to  an  inadequate  supply  of  financing 
were  commonly  thought  to  include  the  following: 

1)  The  magnitude  and  uncertainty  of  the  demand,  given  the  size  and 
uncertainty  of  project  schedules 

2)  Lack  of  capital  within  Wyoming  and  the  need  to  go  to  secondary 
markets,  which  required  additional  knowledge  and  expense 

3)  Monopolistic  and  conservative  banking  establishments  which  had 
little  interest  or  knowledge  about  the  requirements  or  opportun- 
ities for  financing  under  growth  conditions 

4)  Conservative  and  unsophisticated  developers  and  business  owners 
whose  banking  contacts  were  limited  and  confining 

5)  National  economic  conditions  and  policies  which  made  long-term 
financing  and  construction  financing  expensive  and  generally 
unattractive  to  bankers 

In  Douglas,  most  respondents  commented  upon  the  dominant  and  the 
conservative  orientation  of  the  main  bank  in  the  community  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  study  period,  and  cited  it  as  an  important  factor  in  commun- 
ity business  response  to  growth.  The  bank  was  described  as  having 
considerable  control  over  any  local  business  investment  opportunities 
which  required  bank  financing.   As  other  banks  entered  the  economy,  this 
controlling  position  was  moderated,  although  the  local  financial  insti- 
tutions continued  to  be  identified  as  a  critical  element  in  the  ability 
of  the  community  to  respond,  and  to  business  owners'  access  to  resources, 

In  the  discussions  of  access  to  resources,  it  became  clear  that 
factors  other  than  expected  objective  results  often  influenced  the 
decisions  to  make  financing  available.   Personal  acquaintance,  political 
affiliation,  family  history,  length  of  residence,  and  sponsorship  were 
among  the  factors  mentioned  as  important  in  determining  access  to 
funds.   Although  these  informal  links  were  reportedly  less  important  in 
1981  than  they  had  been  in  1965  or  1970  because  of  an  increased  emphasis 
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on  formal  loan  review  procedures,  community  residents  indicated  that 
they  remained  an  important  aspect  of  business  transactions  in  the  com- 
munity at  the  end  of  the  study  period. 

5.3.4  Relationship  of  the  Changes  to  Energy  Development 

Energy  development  played  a  central  and  direct  role  in  the  changes 
that  occurred  in  the  Douglas  economy  and  business  structure.  Without 
comparative  data,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  aspects  of  the 
qualitative  changes  in  economic  structure  and  stratification  were  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  energy  companies  and  which  were  due  to  other  forces 
in  the  community,  state,  or  nation.   Since  the  preceding  sections  of  the 
chapter  have  been  relatively  explicit  about  the  postulated  or  reported 
role  of  energy  development  in  the  changes  described,  this  topic  is  not 
pursued  further  here.  The  major  changes  noted  in  the  economy  were  in 
its  magnitude  and  complexity  and  in  the  presence  of  the  various  energy 
companies  and  their  representatives. 

5.3.5  Conseouences  of  Economic  Stratification 

5.3.5.1  Ability  of  the  Community  to  Respond 

As  described  in  the  previous  portions  of  this  chapter,  the  pregrowth 
economic  stratification  system  in  Douglas  was  based  primarily  on  land 
ownership,  though  particular  residents  achieved  high  economic  status 
through  professional  position  or  control  over  other  resources.  Control 
over  resources  and  economic  status  were  not  evenly  distributed  among  the 
community  residents,  nor  did  residents  control  all  the  critical 
resources  in  the  community.  There  was  considerable  disparity  in  econom- 
ic status  between  the  large  ranching  families  (who  also  frequently  owned 
substantial  mineral  rights)  and  the  wage  and  salary  workers  (townspeople 
or  ranch  hands) .  Nevertheless,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  single 
individual  or  faction  had  enough  control  over  any  of  the  scarce 
resources  to  exert  monopolistic  control  over  the  community,  although  in 
some  periods  the  bankers  were  reported  to  have  approached  this  type  of 


power.   To  a  great  extent,  in  Douglas  prior  to  the  study  period, 
tenacity,  and  the  ability  to  survive  economically,  rather  than  to 
succeed  or  to  become  wealthy  were  the  operational  economic  criteria  for 
economic  stature  in  the  community. 

In  retrospect,  it  appears  that  the  economic  (and  political)  domi- 
nance of  the  agricultural  interests  in  Douglas  may  have  contributed 
positively  to  the  community's  ability  to  respond  to,  and  control,  the 
growth  that  occurred  over  the  study  period  by  providing  a  force  to 
counteract  the  progrowth  objectives  of  the  energy  companies  and  local 
business  interests.   In  several  areas,  principally  environmental  (water 
and  air)  quality  and  population  density,  ranchers  felt  that  their  eco- 
nomic interests  were  threatened  by  energy  development.  At  the  same 
time,  ranchers,  being  the  principal  private  holders  of  surface  and 
mineral  rights  in  the  area,  stood  to  make  major  economic  gains  through 
the  development  of  energy  resources.   In  addition,  however,  the  dominant 
economic  position  of  the  ranchers  in  the  community  was  accompanied  by 
sense  of  identification  with  the  community  and  a  commitment  to  its 
survival  and  well-being.  This  was  attributed  to  the  kinship  ties 
between  townspeople  and  ranchers  and  to  the  nature  of  the  community 
itself. 

This  particular  pattern  of  economic/political  power  appears  to  have 
been  influential  in  shaping  the  community's  response  to  energy  develop- 
ment —  encourage  development,  but  protect  the  interests  of  the  commun- 
ity. The  political  and  economic  power  of  the  community  in  comparison  to 
the  energy  companies  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  industrial  siting 
regulations  in  the  mid-1970s  was  relatively  low.  The  community  was 
generally  not  successful  in  obtaining  mitigative  actions  from  the  energy 
companies.   It  was,  however,  successful  in  imposing  legislation  and 
obtaining  assistance  to  shift  much  of  the  cost  of  development  away  from 


^The  power  of  the  bank  was  exerted  in  large  part  through  informal 
control,  since  alternative  financial  institutions  were  available  in 
Casper,  Cheyenne,  and  Denver,  preventing  total  dominance. 
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longtime  local  residents  onto  newcomers.   In  addition,  as  discussed  in 
Chapter  6,  the  community  was  also  effective  in  obtaining  the  attention 
and  assistance  of  the  state.  This  served  to  shift  the  balance  of 
economic  power  somewhat  more  in  favor  of  the  community. 

As  described  above,  the  presence  of  multiple  energy  companies  and 
the  influx  of  many  people  who  were  economically  dependent  upon  energy 
activities  diminished  the  economic  and  political  influence  of  the 
ranchers  in  Douglas.   It  is  not  entirely  clear  what  this  shift  in  the 
nature  and  distribution  of  economic  power  will  mean  for  the  community's 
ability  to  respond  to  future  growth,  although  the  response  made  to  the 
initiatives  made  by  WyCoalGas,  NERCO,  TVA  and  Tri-State  indicated  a  firm 
commitment  to  protect  the  interests  of  community  residents  and  the 
quality  of  community  life. 

5.3.5.2  Distribution  of  Effects 

The  existing  economic  structure  of  the  community  and  the  larger 
economy  obviously  affected  the  manner  in  which  energy  project  effects 
were  distributed,  and  the  ability  of  particular  components  of  the  popu- 
lation to  capture  the  benefits  or  avoid  the  costs  of  development.  The 
factors  which  appeared  to  be  most  important  in  determining  the  distri- 
bution of  the  economic  consequences  of  growth  among  community  residents 
were  control  over  or  access  to  mineral  rights  and  land  equity  and 
financing  work  skills  and  experience.   For  the  community,  the  critical 
factors  appeared  to  be  an  ability  to  tax  and  an  ability  to  control  land 
use. 

The  distribution  of  these  factors  among  the  community  residents,  and 
their  possession  by  the  community  have  been  discussed  previously.  As 
expected  from  the  previous  discussions,  those  identified  in  the  commun- 
ity as  having  captured  the  greatest  economic  gains  from  the  development 
were  ranchers  in  the  north  who  generally  benefited  from  possession  of 
land  and  mineral  rights;  longtime  resident  townspeople,  who  had  acquired 
land  and  had  access  to  financing  (generally  the  business  owners  and 


professionals) ;  the  local  youth  and  newcomers  who  were  able  to  capital- 
ize on  their  employment  skills;  and,  of  course,  the  project  sponsors. 
Those  who  did  not  appear  to  benefit  greatly  were  the  elderly,  unless 
they  were  property-owners  (which  many  were) ,  the  wage  and  salary  long- 
time residents  who  tended  to  have  limited  land  investments  and  a  limited 
ability  to  capitalize  on  their  labor  skills,  and  the  ranchers  in  the 
south,  who  generally  had  no  mineral  resources  and  who  suffered  from  the 
increased  population  pressure. 

In  general,  respondents  noted  an  increased  availability  of  jobs  and 
income  over  the  study  period.  None  of  those  interviewed  felt  that  their 
access  to  jobs  had  been  decreased  by  the  rapid  growth,  although  a  number 
indicated  that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to,  or  interested  in,  taking 
advantage  of  the  new  opportunities.  Changes  in  per  capita  income  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  8.   Until  the  1980  census  data  are  available,  no 
definitive  analysis  can  be  made  concerning  the  effects  of  energy 
development  on  income  stratification.  As  noted  above,  residents  in 
Douglas  generally  felt  that  access  to  desirable  jobs  was  relatively 
open,  with  age  and  sex  being  the  principal  factors  influencing  that 
access. 

Access  to  political  positions  appeared  to  have  become  somewhat  less 
tied  to  property  ownership  and  economic  status  over  the  course  of  the 
study  period,  as  indicated  above.  Nevertheless,  except  for  professional 
positions,  most  influential  governmental  positions  continued  to  be  held 
by  those  with  some  substantial  economic  stake  in  the  community. 

5.3.5.3  Relationships  Among  Residents  and  Relationship  of  Residents  to 
the  Community 

In  general,  community  residents  had  very  few  comments  concerning  the 
effects  of  the  changes  in  economic  stratification  on  community  relation- 
ships.  Because  no  single  actor  was  perceived  as  dominating  the  local 
economy  and  hence  the  local  community,  the  majority  of  community 
residents  appeared  to  be,  and  to  feel  little,  affected  by  the  change  in 
the  criteria  for  stratification.   Notable  exceptions  tended  to  be  the 
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ranchers.   Some  respondents  voiced  concern  that  the  change  in  employment 
characteristics  would  result  in  the  conversion  of  Douglas  from  a  rural 
retail  and  service-sector  town  to  a  "blue-collar"  town.   An  unanswered 
question  is  the  specific  dimension  of  this  concern.   Prom  the  limited 
information  available,  the  issue  appeared  to  be  less  related  to  economic 
status  than  to  image  and  lifestyle. 

The  economic  power  of  the  energy  company  managers  was  reflected  by 
their  ability  to  enter  into  the  upper  strata  of  the  community  in  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  activities  with  relatively  little  evident 
status  negotiation  or  comment  by  local  citizens. 

The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  workers  whose  residential  location 
was  determined  primarily  by  the  geographic  location  of  their  work  did 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  attachment  of  community  residents  to 
the  community  itself.  This  has  been  discussed  previously  and  though 
related  to  changes  in  the  economic  hierarchy  of  the  community,  appears 
to  be  more  closely  associated  with  the  differentiation  of  the  community 
and  the  characteristics  of  newcomers. 

The  changes  in  the  economic  structure  of  the  community  also  changed 
the  permeability  of  the  community  to  outside  contacts  and  influence. 
These  changes  affected  residents'  sense  of  their  relationship  to  commun- 
ity, and  are  discussed  in  Chapter  6. 
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6.   CHANGES  IN  EXTRA-LOCAL  LINKAGES 

6.1  Introduction 

This  chapter  discusses  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  type  and 
patterns  of  extra-local  linkage  in  Douglas  and  examines  the  relationship 
of  these  changes  to  energy  development.   It  also  considers  the  social 
consequences  of  these  changes. 

Of  principal  interest  in  this  analysis  was  the  manner  in  which 
established  links  were  utilized  by  the  community  and  the  organizations 
located  within  the  community,  and  in  which  new  links  were  formed  and 
utilized.   Extra-local  linkages  are  discussed  in  terms  of  three  princi- 
pal dimensions  —  political,  economic,  and  social  —  although  the  dis- 
tinctions are  often  difficult  to  make. 

In  addition,  although  the  existance  of  a  linkage  (estalished,  for 
example,  through  the  introduction  of  newcomers  with  social  and  political 
ties  to  persons  and  institutions  outside  the  community,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  new  organizations  with  official  relationships  outside  the  com- 
munity) is  important  to  describe  the  relative  isolation  of  the  community 
from  the  larger  society,  the  utilization  of  such  linkages  to  provide  or 
remove  resources  from  the  community,  to  exert  influence,  and  to  obtain 
or  provide  information  is  often  what  determines  the  effect  of  changes  in 
extra-local  linkages  on  the  local  community. 

Changes  in  extra-local  linkage  are  often  closely  related  to  changes 
in  the  other  aspects  of  social  organization.   An  additional  purpose  of 
this  chapter  is  to  examine  the  consequences  of  the  observed  changes  in 
extra-local  linkages  on  other  aspects  of  social  organization,  the  abil- 
ity of  the  community  to  respond  to  change,  the  distribution  of  effects, 
and  the  relationship  among  community  residents. 
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6.2  Political  Linkages 

Wyoming  is  sparsely  populated  and  has  few  towns.   These  factors  and 
the  relatively  short  history  of  most  towns  in  Wyoming  have  influenced 
the  types  of  political  linkages  that  have  developed  between  the  communi- 
ties and  the  state.  A  large  amount  of  federal  land  is  located  in  Wyom- 
ing, giving  the  federal  government  a  particularly  wide-ranging  presence 
in  the  state.  A  factor  which  complicated  examination  of  the  effects  of 
energy  development  on  the  role  of  state  and  federal  government  and  the 
magnitude  and  nature  of  their  contact  with  Douglas  was  the  nationwide 
trend  to  increased  governmental  activity  at  all  levels  during  the  study 
period. 

Since  Douglas  was  one  of  the  earlier  towns  established  in  Wyoming 
and  was  one  of  the  larger  population  centers,  it  had  a  prominence  in  the 
state  not  evident  from  its  size.  Throughout  its  history,  Douglas  ex- 
hibited an  ability  to  establish  and  utilize  both  formal  and  informal 
contacts  with  the  state  government.  The  presence  of  the  state  fair,  the 
prisoner-of-war  camp,  the  state  law  enforcement  academy,  and  the  inter- 
state highway  attest  to  Douglas*  long-term  effectiveness  in  utilizing 
community-state  linkages  to  generage  a  flow  of  resources  into  the  com- 
munity. 

The  presence  of  official  state  agencies  in  Douglas  and  Converse 
County  was  relatively  high  even  in  1970,  and  little  change  occurred 
during  the  study  period.  The  additional  state  agencies  established  in 
Douglas  during  the  1970s  were  primarily  public  assistance/social  ser- 
vices that  were  being  provided  across  the  state  to  county  seats. 

According  to  interviews  with  community  political  leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives of  county  and  state  agencies,  there  had  always  been  frequent 
contact  between  state  officials  and  staff  located  in  Cheyenne  and  state 
and  local  representatives  located  in  Douglas.   Consequently,  it  appeared 
that,  prior  to  the  study  period,  Douglas  had  already  established  a  rela- 
tively intricate  pattern  of  contacts  with  state  government  and  that 
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these  contacts  were  maintained,  expanded  and  utilized  during  the  study 
period  to  help  establish  new  links  between  the  community  and  influential 
state  personnel. 

Local  governmental  leaders  continually  emphasized,  for  example,  that 
the  state  government  had  taken  the  initiative  in  overseeing  the  develop- 
ment process  in  Douglas  based  on  concern  over  the  apparent  effects  of 
rapid  growth  on  Rock  Springs  and  Gillette  during  the  late  1960s.  State 
officials  were  reported  to  have  conferred  with  Douglas  political  repre- 
sentatives in  formulating  state  legislation  that  would  provide  addition- 
al power  to  state  and  local  efforts  to  control  and  direct  growth.  The 
state  was  credited  with  much  of  the  pressure  that  was  applied  to  the 
community  to  look  carefully  at  what  had  occurred  in  other  growth  com- 
munities, and  to  prepare  themselves  to  respond  to  the  growth  that  was 
impending  in  Douglas. 

Although  the  state-wide  pressure  for  land  use  planning  and  controls 
that  occurred  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  was  motivated  by  nation- 
al as  well  as  state  and  local  conditions,  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
strong  state  initiative  was  to  encourage  (force)  local  communities  to 
establish  the  legislative  mechanisms  necessary  for  local  control  of 
energy  growth.  The  state  established  a  high-level  commission  on  land 
use  planning  (to  which  representatives  from  Douglas  were  appointed)  and 
held  extensive  state-wide  public  meetings  to  discuss  the  need  for  land 
use  planning.  The  state  also  provided  assistance  in  the  recruiting, 
hiring,  and  funding  of  the  first  professional  planners  for  Douglas/ 
Converse  County. 

In  19  75,  the  state  introduced  the  industrial  siting  act  which 
increased  state-community  interaction  during  the  permitting  process  by 
requiring  local  participation  in  the  assessment  and  decision-making 
process.   Although  this  could  be  viewed  as  an  imposition  of  state  proce- 
dures on  local  governments  and  citizens,  most  of  those  interviewed  in 
Douglas  felt  that  the  siting  legislation  had  provided  them  with  a 
mechanism  for  exerting  influence  on  state  and  corporate  decisions.   It 
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also  was  reported  to  have  encouraged  local  government  officials  and 
agency  representatives  to  become  more  informed  about  the  trends  and 
situations  in  their  community.   Although  the  state  intervention  was 
viewed  with  somewhat  mixed  emotions,  it  provided  impetus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  local  land  use  control  regulations. 

During  the  late  1960s  and  1970s,  both  the  state  and  the  federal 
government  established  a  number  of  grant  and  loan  programs.  Access  to 
these  funds  required  knowledge  of  the  program  and  its  objectives, 
contact  with  the  program  or  grant  officer,  and  submittal  of  a  grant 
application.  An  important  incentive  for  Douglas  officials  to  establish 
and  maintain  contacts  with  state  officials  was  the  availability  of  these 
funds.   The  desire  to  compete  more  successfully  for  these  funds  was 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  factors  which  encouraged  local  government  offi- 
cials to  employ  the  professional  planners  and  the  town  administrator  who 
were  so  influential  in  shaping  community  response.  They  proved  very 
successful  in  establishing  the  necessary  state  links  to  acquire  a  size- 
able share  of  available  grant  money.  The  school  superintendent  was  also 
skilled  at  developing  contacts  with  the  state  in  order  to  increase 
resource  flows  into  the  community.  His  previous  contacts  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming  provided  an  additional  source  of  state-level  links.  To 
a  large  extent,  these  linkages  were  not  present  prior  to  the  study  peri- 
od, in  many  cases  because  the  particular  state  agencies  or  divisions  had 
not  yet  been  established.   Over  the  study  period,  the  nature  of 
community- state  links  was  thus  modified:  prior  to  the  study  period,  most 
of  these  links  involved  political  and  informal  leaders  who  were  pre- 
dominately longtime  residents.   At  the  end  of  the  study  period,  many  of 
the  links  involved  newcomers,  who  were  frequently  governmental  employees 
rather  than  elected  officials  or  informal  leaders. 

Generally  speaking,  the  links  between  Douglas  and  the  social  service 
agencies  of  the  federal  government  (HUD,  HEW)  were  established  in  a  dual 
manner.   The  initiative  in  these  contacts  for  standard  programs  came 
primarily  from  the  federal  agency,  while  the  initiative  regarding 
special  programs  generally  arose  from  within  the  community  as  efforts 
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were  made  to  capture  available  funds  for  community  improvement.  Again, 
the  presence  within  the  local  government  of  professionals  who  knew  how 
to  prepare  applications  was  seen  as  essential  to  the  community's  success 
in  obtaining  funds. 

In  addition  to  the  political  linkages  described  above,  contacts  were 
established  between  the  energy  companies  located  in  Douglas  and  the 
state  government  officials.   WyCoalGas,  Inc.,  for  example,  had  people 
attending  the  legislative  session  and  meeting  with  various  state  offi- 
cials, as  did  NERCO  and  PP&L.   Although  the  principal  interest  of  these 
corporate  representatives  was  on  the  environmental  and  permitting  regu- 
lations, attention  was  also  given  to  legislation  which  would  affect  the 
resource  base  of  Douglas/ Converse  County,  such  as  the  school  tax  re- 
form. Not  enough  information  was  obtained  about  the  particular  nature 
of  corporate  intervention  in  the  state  political  process  to  define  the 
range  of  its  objectives  or  its  outcome,  but  the  intensity  of  the  linkage 
and  the  resources  applied  to  the  effort  by  the  corporations  indicate 
that  this  might  well  be  an  area  worth  further  examination. 

Because  of  the  small  population  base  in  the  state,  local  govern- 
mental officials  tended  to  know  and  communicate  informally  with  govern- 
ment officials  in  other  cities  and  counties  in  the  state.  A  number  of 
Wyoming  communities  (Gillette,  Rock  Springs,  Green  River)  experienced 
the  first  cycle  of  rapid  growth  slightly  before  Douglas.   Formal  and 
informal  contacts  were  encouraged  between  Douglas  and  these  communities 
in  order  to: 

1)  Impress  upon  Douglas  residents  the  need  for  effective  response, 
and 

2)  Make  available  some  of  the  experience  gained  by  these  other 
communities. 

Numerous  examples  of  formal  visits  and  presentations  were  mentioned  by 
community  residents,  and  awareness  of  the  "Gillette/Rock  Springs" 
example  was  cited  frequently  as  a  key  factor  in  motivating  local 
response  in  Douglas. 
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Political  representation  at  the  state  level  was  also  affected  by  the 
population  growth  associated  with  energy  development.   The  larger  popu- 
lation base  caused  by  energy  development  increased  the  voting  power  of 
Douglas  and  Converse  County  and  may  have  been  sufficient  to  increase  its 
reprsentation  in  the  state  legislature  through  reapportionment. 

6.3   Economic  Linkages 

Four  principal  types  of  economic  links  between  Douglas  and  the  out- 
side were  identified.  The  first  were  those  between  the  producers  of 
export  goods  in  the  local  area  and  the  externally  located  purchasers  of 
these  goods.  Prior  to  the  growth  period,  these  links  primarily  involved 
ranchers  and  agricultural  commodities  purchasers.   In  general,  these 
linkages  were  between  individual  producers  and  corporate  purchasers. 
Negotiations  with  transporters,  including  the  railroads,  were  often 
required.   Baed  on  the  available  information,  it  does  not  appear  that 
these  linkages  affected  the  community  as  a  whole,  but  rather  that  they 
remained  focused  on  the  agricultural  producers.   Respondents  in  the 
community  commented  little  on  these  linkages,  which  were  seen  to  affect 
the  community  both  positively  (by  facilitating  export  and  sale  of  local- 
ly produced  goods  and  providing  income  to  the  community)  and  negatively 
(by  increasing  the  dependency  of  the  local  economy  on  outside  interests 
over  which  the  community  had  little  control) .   Over  the  course  of  the 
study  period,  the  links  between  energy  producing  companies  (oil  and  gas, 
uranium)  and  their  customers  overshadowed  the  agricultural  producers  in 
economic  importance.  This  increased  the  relative  frequency  of  corporate 
producer  -  corporate  purchaser  compared  to  individual  producer  —  exter- 
nal purchaser  links,  while  it  reduced  the  relative  economic  importance 
of  the  ranchers  (both  individually  and  as  a  group)  as  a  basic  industry, 
a  shift  which  seemed  to  have  the  potential  for  modifying  the  long-term 
stratification  system  in  the  community. 

The  second  principal  economic  linkages  were  those  between  local 
businesses  and  external  suppliers.   In  the  pregrowth  period,  the  most 
important  of  these  were  between  local  retailer/wholesalers  and  their 
outside  suppliers,  between  local  bankers  and  outside  financial 
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institutions,  and  between  ranchers  and  their  outside  suppliers.   The 
principal  issues  regarding  these  linkages  during  the  preproject  period 
were  local  monopolies,  and  the  utilization  of  outside  rather  than  local 
suppliers  by  ranchers  and  the  general  population.   During  the  pregrowth 
period,  the  ability  of  local  ranchers  to  affect  the  overall  economic 
status  of  the  community  through  their  purchasing  and  hiring  decisions 
and  control  of  the  banking  institutions  contributed  substantially  to 
their  position  in  the  local  stratification  system. 

Over  the  course  of  the  study  period,  the  importance  of  the  ranchers 
buying  and  hiring  power  was  overshadowed  by  that  of  the  energy  companies 
and  their  highly  paid  employees.  The  "buy  local"  issue  persisted  with 
increased  salience  throughout  the  study  period  because  of  the  greater 
monetary  flow  involved.  Change  in  the  composition  of  the  demand  for 
supplies  and  an  increased  economic  flow  resulted  in  economic  differenti- 
ation, heightened  local  competition,  and  the  influx  of  nonlocally 
(absentee)  owned  businesses.  An  increase  in  nonlocally  owned  business 
has  been  associated  with  loss  of  local  control,  but  in  Douglas  it  was 
also  identified  as  a  means  of  responding  to  increased  demands  for  goods 
and  services  in  a  way  that  required  relatively  little  local  equity  or 
financing  and  which  substantially  broadened  the  service  base  of  the 
community. 

In  a  capital-short  state  like  Wyoming,  local  developers  and  bankers 
indicated  that  the  participation  of  corporations  or  other  actors  (in- 
cluding locals  with  outside  contacts)  with  access  to  corporate  resources 
or  outside  financing  were  critical  to  the  timely  development  of  housing, 
retail  establishments,  and  community  capital  facilities,  especialy  under 
short-term  or  uncertain  growth  conditions.   In  Douglas,  one  form  of  the 
application  of  corporate  resources  was  the  loan  or  purchase  guarantee, 
which  enabled  local  developers  to  obtain  construction  financing  to 
proceed  with  housing  projects. 

From  the  consumers'  point  of  view,  the  results  of  extra-locally 
based  participation  and  the  establishment  of  chain  stores/ franchises 


were  generally  reported  to  be  favorable.  Most  appeared  to  welcome  the 
larger  chain  stores  because  they  increased  variety,  lowered  cost,  and 
reduced  the  commercial  monopoly  of  local  suppliers.   From  the  point  of 
view  of  local  businesses,  the  introduction  of  the  large  national  corpor- 
ations (including  the  energy  companies)  had  both  positive  and  negative 
aspects.   To  some  extent,  local  businesses  were  faced  with  increased 
competition.   Some,  however,  realized  lowered  supply  costs  and  expanded 
markets.  The  businesses  still  present  in  1981  generally  represented  the 
survivors  and  the  benefactors  of  these  changes.  Consequently,  little 
complaint  about  undue  adverse  effects  due  to  the  establishment  of  com- 
petitiors  in  the  local  economy  was  heard.  However,  local  business 
people  were  concerned  —  and  complained  —  about  what  they  perceived  as 

a  tendency  by  extra-local  corporations  to  use  outside  contractors  for 

1 
services  which  could  have  been  provided  locally.   In  general,  during 

the  period  of  rapid  growth,  competition  was  not  generally  seen  as  a 

problem,  since  aggregate  supply  was  often  barely  adequate  to  meet 

demand.     By  1981,   with   the  drop-off  in  uranium  employment,   economic 

competition  became  much  more  intense.   (Without  a  method  of  monitoring 

the  comparative  survival  rates  of  locally-owned  vs.  chain/absentee  owned 

businesses,  little  more  can  be  said  about  the  effects  of  this  type  of 

competition  on  local  businesses. ) 

An  additional  aspect  of  this  type  of  linkage  is  the  employment  of 
workers  who  are  commuters  from  outside  the  community.  The  energy 
companies  located  in  Converse  County  drew  workers  from  Glenrock  and 
Casper,  as  well  as  from  other  communities  in  the  surrounding  area.  This 
had  both  positive  and  adverse  effects:   it  provided  an  economic  linkage 
which  increased  competition  for  employment  and  siphoned  earnings  out  of 
the  community,  while  it  simultaneously  reduced  pressure  on  Douglas 
facilities  and  services  and  moderated  the  inflow  of  newcomers  and 
transients. 


^The  counter-argument  to  this  is  that  nonlocal  firms  are  innova- 
tive and  cost  effective,  and  that  ties  to  such  extra- local  businesses 
introduce  new  technologies  and  savings,  resulting  in  a  net  positive 
effect  from  the  perspective  of  the  community. 
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The  third  principal  economic  linkages  resulted  from  consumer  pur- 
chases made  by  in  Douglas  outsiders  and  in  other  communities  (principal- 
ly Casper  and  Denver)  by  Douglas  residents.   Throughout  the  study 
period,  Douglas  received  income  from  the  outside  through  tourism, 
particularly  at  the  State  Fair,  which  attracted  thousands  of  visitors 
each  year.   In  addition  to  providing  an  economic  link  which  reduced 
business  dependence  on  local  trade,  the  tourist  industry  also  exposed 
the  community  to  outsiders. 

Historically,  the  commercial  sector  of  the  Douglas  economy  was 
limited,  and  local  residents  regularly  traveled  to  Casper  and  Denver  for 
consumer  purchases.   This  linkage  outside  the  community  provided  ex- 
posure of  local  residents  to  more  complex  and  formal  economic  systems, 
and  widened  consumer  choice,  but  it  inhibited  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  Douglas'  commercial  sector.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  4,  the 
local  economy  of  Douglas  did  experience  expansion  and  diversification 
over  the  study  period  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  effective  buying 
power  in  its  trade  area.  This  was  generally  appreciated  by  community 
residents,  who  favored  greater  local  availability  of  retail  goods  and 
services,  but  according  to  interviews  with  local  residents  (and  analysis 
of  economic  growth  patterns)  it  did  not  appreciably  shift  the  patterns 
of  extra-local  shopping  ties  with  Casper  and  Denver  merchants. 

The  fourth  principal  economic  linkages  were  those  composed  of 
governmental  transfer  payments.  These  included  monetary  flows  between 
the  federal/state  governments  and  community  residents  or  local  govern- 
ment and  between  local  businesses  and  state/ federal  government.  This 
type  of  economic  linkage  increased  greatly  over  the  study  period,  as 
governmental  programs  and  taxing  mechanisms  expanded  and  became  more 
complex.   The  importance  of  the  Douglas  area  to  the  state  as  a  source  of 
severance  and  sales/use  tax  revenues  increased  substantially  over  the 
study  period.   Although  this  study  was  not  able  to  focus  on  the  impli- 
cations of  this  increase  to  the  state-local  and  state-company  relation- 
ships, it  did  appear  —  and  seems  likely  —  that  areas  contributing 
disproportionately  to  state  resources  experienced  increased  visibility, 
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contact,  and  influence  with  the  state.  According  to  census  of  govern- 
ment data,  the  percentage  of  general  revenues  that  were  obtained  from 
intergovernmental  transfers  dropped  from  27.1  percent  in  1962  to  only 
6.5  percent  in  1977,  although  (because  of  the  increase  in  total  reve- 
nues) the  decline  in  absolute  terms  was  much  less. 

In  both  1960  and  1970,  Douglas  and  Converse  County  had  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  population  6  5  years  of  age  and  over  than  did  either  the 
state  or  the  nation.   As  a  consequence,  a  relatively  high  proportion  of 
the  Douglas  population  were  recipients  of  social  security,  although 
median  family  income  from  social  security  was  below  the  national  aver- 
age, according  to  BEA  data  for  the  1970-80  period. 

6 .4  Social  Linkages 

Many  of  the  Douglas  residents  present  in  the  pregrowth  period  had 
lived  in  the  area  for  many  years  and  had  relatives  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  However,  the  relatively  recent  settlement  in  Converse  County 
and  the  restricted  economy  (which  had  necessitated  out-migration  by 
local  youth)  left  local  residents  with  kinship  ties  in  other  areas  which 
provided  important  social  linkages  outside  the  local  area.  The  rapid 
influx  of  newcomers  to  the  community  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
employment  opportunities  increased  the  extent  of  such  social  ties 
between  residents  and  outsiders. 

Although  there  seemed  to  be  a  perception  among  longtime  residents 
that  the  newcomers  were  "transients"  or  "drifters"  who  maintained  no 
long-term  social  ties,  interviews  with  newcomers  in  Douglas  (though 
limited  in  number)  revealed  active  and  often  intense  ties  with  family 
members  and  friends  outside  the  community.  These  types  of  social  ties, 
along  with  the  informal  network  of  friendship,  professional  and  associa- 
tional  (church  groups,  fraternal  organizations) ,  that  were  maintained  by 
both  longtime  residents  and  newcomers  served  to  link  the  community  to 
the  wider  society  and  to  provide  a  source  of  information  as  well  as 
social  support  to  the  community.  This  support  was  particularly  impor- 
tant during  periods  of  stress. 
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A  wide  array  of  voluntary  organizations  with  extra-local  ties  were 
already  present  in  the  community  prior  to  the  growth  period.   No  major 
increases  were  seen  over  the  study  period.  Community  residents  did  not 
note  any  major  changes  in  organizational  linkages  during  this  period, 
although  the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  was  seen  as  a 
mechanism  for  the  community  to  obtain  better  information  concerning 
state  politics.   Several  residents  indicated  that  changes  had  occurred 
over  the  study  period  in  the  activities  of  girls  and  women  in  sports  and 
politics,  substantially  increasing  their  opportunities  for  contact  with 
the  outside. 

Respondents  noted  that  the  consequences  of  changes  in  the  availabil- 
ity and  use  of  communication  systems  that  had  occurred  during  the  1950s 
and  19  60s  (which  had  increased  the  linkages  of  the  community  residents 
to  the  outside)  were  still  being  felt  during  the  1970s.  Better  roads, 
telephones  in  homes,  and  the  widespread  presence  of  television  were  all 
innovations  whose  arrival  most  longtime  residents  in  the  community  could 
clearly  remember.   These  changes  appeared  to  have  had  complex  and  perva- 
sive ramifications  on  the  patterns  of  interaction  among  community  resi- 
dents and  between  the  community  and  the  outside,  some  of  which  affected 
the  way  in  which  the  community  responded  to  energy  development. 

According  to  descriptions  by  longtime  community  residents,  the  im- 
proved roads,  and  particularly  the  improved  availability  telephones  and 
television,  increased  communication  and  contact  among  rural-  and  town- 
based  community  residents  in  absolute  terras.  This  made  it  easier, 
quicker,  and  cheaper  to  get  together  to  talk.   At  the  same  time,  these 
same  factors  decreased  the  relative  intensity  of  the  emotional  ties 
between  neighbors  in  the  rural  areas  (by  facilitating  contact  with  other 
community  residents)  and  between  community  members  (by  providing  in- 
creased opportunities  for  convenient,  very  personal,  contact  between 
community  residents  and  persons  living  elsewhere) .   Although  only  frag- 
ments of  this  analytic  perspective  were  articulated  in  any  single  inter- 
view, there  were  many  indications  that  residents  perceived  and  felt 
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ambivalent  about  the  decreased  independence/ isolation  of  the  rural  areas 
and  of  the  community. 

By  1970,  telephones  had  become  a  standard  household  and  business 
utility  in  all  but  the  most  remote  ranches  of  the  community.  The  rapid 
expansion  of  population,  businesses,  and  households  that  occurred  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  1970s  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  telephone 
system.  Service  suffered  and  substantial  installation  delays  occurred. 
One  of  the  complaints  made  by  newcomers  was  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
telephone  service.  This  was  noted  as  a  significant  source  of  frustra- 
tion and  stress  —  aggravating  the  pressures  of  a  "boom"  economic  situa- 
tion, a  newly  established  business,  and  a  newly  established  residence. 

6.5   Relationship  to  Energy  Development 

During  the  study  period,  Douglas  generally  was  linked  to  the  outside 
through  an  increasingly  dense  and  complex  set  of  political,  economic, 
and  social  relationships.   Improved  communications  in  the  form  of  trans- 
portation, telephone,  and  television  that  facilitated  contact  with  out- 
side areas  were  a  result  of  forces  generally  unrelated  to  the  energy 
development  growth.   To  some  extent,  these  changes  appeared  to  have  had 
an  interactive  effect  with  those  more  closely  related  with  energy 
development,  such  as  the  increased  contact  between  local  and  state  offi- 
cials/staff, between  new  businesses/ industry  and  their  suppliers,  and 
between  local  residents  and  other  communities.   The  expanding  role  of 
state  and  federal  government  in  local  affairs,  a  nationwide  phenomenon 
during  the  1970s,  appeared  to  be  heightened  in  Douglas  both  because  of 
state  anticipation  of  growth- related  problems  and  initiatives  to  en- 
courage Douglas  to  become  prepared,  and  because  Douglas  established  an 
aggressive  program  to  utilize  and  develop  state  and  federal  contacts. 

Some  of  the  changes  in  patterns  of  extra-local  linkage  appeared  to 
be  inherent  in  the  growth  process.   The  shift  of  economic  base  away  from 
the  agricultural  sector,  the  introduction  of  new  people  with  extra-local 
ties  due  to  residence  in  other  places,  the  introduction  of  nonlocal 
enterprises  • —  all  automatically  increase  communications  with  outside. 
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Others,  such  as  the  increased  contact  between  locals  and  state  officials 
and  the  utilization  of  outside  suppliers,  were  more  subject  to  the  deci- 
sion and  actions  of  the  participants.   In  general,  it  appeared  that  the 
state,  the  local  government,  and  the  project  sponsor  each  consciously 
and  purposefully  took  advantage  of  their  existing  contacts  and  utilized 
opportunities  for  establishing  additional  linkages. 

6.6  Conseauences 

■ 

6.6.1  Ability  of  the  Community  to  Respond  and  Control  Growth 

The  strength  of  the  existing  extra-local  linkages  between  Douglas 
and  the  state  was  important  in  Douglas'  ability  to  call  state  attention 
to  potential  growth  problems,  and  to  encourage  a  positive  exchange  of 
information  between  the  state  and  the  community.  Together,  these  re- 
sulted in  modification  of  both  state  and  local  legislative  structure. 
The  linkages  established  between  community  officials  and  the  officials 
responsible  for  delineating  the  schedule  for  further  federal  coal  leas- 
ing in  the  Powder  River  Basin  were  reported  to  have  been  influential  in 
the  decision  not  to  lease  coal  near  the  community,  thereby  extending  the 
time  horizon  for  energy  development.   Once  development  began,  the  abili- 
ty of  the  community  to  provide  services  for  its  population  in  a  timely 
manner  was  facilitated  by  the  receipt  of  grants,  loans,  and  technical 
assistance.  Procurement  of  this  assistance  was  substantially  aided  by 
the  state  and  federal  linkages  that  were  established  by  community  resi- 
dents. 

There  are  indications  that  Douglas"  long-standing  linkages  to  the 
state  were  influential  in  focusing  the  state's  attention  on  the  need  for 
land  use  planning  in  Douglas  and  Converse  County,  and  in  the  community's 
wilingness  to  participate  in  the  state  program  for  land  use  planning. 
As  discussed  previously,  the  establishment  of  formal  and  enforced  plan- 
ning and  zoning  in  Douglas/Converse  County  was  critical  to  the  ability 
of  the  community  to  control  growth. 
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6.6.2  Distribution  of  Effects 

For  many  of  the  same  reasons  discussed  above,  the  linkages  that 
Douglas  residents  had  with  outside  decision-makers  (legislators,  grant 
distributors  and  BLM  lease  siting  staff)  had  the  effect  of  shifting  some 
of  the  development  and  some  of  the  costs  of  development  outside  the  com- 
munity, distributing  them  more  widely  throughout  the  state.  The  con- 
tacts between  the  community,  the  state,  and  other  previously  impacted 
communities  were  important  mechanisms  by  which  the  community  residents 
and  leaders  obtained  vital  information  about  the  likely  consequences  of 
development  and  strategies  for  avoiding  or  shifting  them  away  from  the 
community.  In  general,  much  of  the  leverage  applied  through  extra- local 
linkages,  as  well  as  the  resources  obtained  through  these  contacts, 
appears  to  have  been  applied  community-wide,  rather  than  accruing  only 
to  a  few  individuals  or  groups.  However,  disproportionate  utilization 
of  particular  public  services  by  some  groups  still  led  to  the  differen- 
tial distribution  of  costs  (inconvenience  and  unavailable)  and  benefits 
(better  facilities  and  programs)  . 

Other  distributional  consequences  identified  by  residents  were  (1) 
the  preference  shown  by  extra-locally  owned  companies,  to  utilize  non- 
local contractors,  a  practice  which  had  greater  effects  on  some  groups 
(such  as  local  engineers,  suppliers,  etc.)  than  on  others,  and  (2)  the 
disproportionate  importance  and  cost  to  newcomers  (who  were  more  likely 
than  longtime  residents  to  require  new  telephone  services  and  to  depend 
upon  telephone  contacts  with  relatives  and  friends  outside  the  communi- 
ty) of  the  substantial  delays  and  problems  in  obtaining  telephone  ser- 
vice. 

6.6.3  Relationship  among  Residents  and  their  Ties  to  the  Community 

The  major  question  in  terms  of  the  effect  that  changes  in  the  number 
and  type  of  extra-local  linkages  had  on  the  relationships  among  resi- 
dents and  on  their  ties  to  the  community,  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
increase  in  linkages  outside  the  community  decreased  the  intensity 
and/or  magnitude  of  internal  linkages.   This  affective  component  of 
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extra-local  linkages  is  difficult  to  deal  with,  yet  it  may  represent  one 
of  the  more  important  social  consequences  of  energy-related  growth  on 
community  social  organization  and  cohesion. 

It  is  clear  that  Douglas  residents  effectively  utilized  their  estab- 
lished ties  with  state  officials;  the  community  was  clearly  not  isolated 
prior  to  growth.   According  to  local  residents,  at  this  time  community 
residence  was  important  in  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  many  of 
these  ties.  However,  at  the  time  of  the  study,  an  increased  number  of 
linkages  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
participants  was  a  Douglas  resident.   It  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  this  change  affected  internal  community  relationships, 
although  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  whose  extra-local  ties  were  stronger  or  more  salient  than  their 
ties  to  the  community  affected  the  aggregate  characteristics  of  communi- 
ty affiliation  and  lessened  the  overall  sense  of  community. 

By  19  81,  it  appeared  that  many  of  the  newcomers  had  become  strongly 
affiliated  with  Douglas,  participating  as  genuine  members  of  the  com- 
munity.  Nevertheless,  as  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  in  the  litera- 
ture, the  fact  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  population  placed 
primary  affiliation  on  an  occupation  rather  than  a  location  (that  is, 
they  were  more  inclined  to  look  for  a  similar  job  in  a  different  place 
than  to  look  for  a  different  job  in  order  to  remain  in  the  same  place) 
represented  a  substantial  change  in  the  orientation  of  community  resi- 
dents. 

Finally,  it  was  noted  that  the  increased  availability  of  community 
resources  that  resulted  from  effective  and  aggressive  utilization  of 
extra-local  linkages  was  an  important  factor  in  the  establishment  of  the 
amicable  relationships  among  community  residents  and  the  enhancement  of 
the  integrative  capacity  of  the  community. 
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7.   CHANGES  IN  INTEGRATION 


7.1  Introduction 


The  concept  of  integration  is  central  to  the  study  of  communities. 
Community  integration  has  been  defined  in  many  ways,  many  of  which  have 
a  highly  normative  tone.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  integration  is 
defined  as  the  process  by  which  the  relationships  and  actions  of  people 
in  a  community  are  coordinated  and  interconnected.  Integration  thus 
requires  communication  and  results  in  internal  relationships  and  collab- 
oration. As  with  the  other  social  processes  addressed  in  the  report 
(differentiation,  stratification,  and  extra-local  linkage) ,  community 
integration  is  complex  and  multidimensional. 

One  of  the  functions  of  a  community  is  to  take  positive  action  to 
provide  facilities  and  services  for  its  residents.   Another  is  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  resolution  of  community-based  conflicts  among  residents 
and  to  provide  a  "sense  of  community"  and  a  basis  for  personal  orienta- 
tion and  affiliation.   In  general,  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  more 
integrated  a  community  is,  the  more  cohesive  it  is  and  the  greater  the 
well-being  of  the  majority  of  community  members.  High  integration  im- 
plies efficiency  in  resource  utilization  because  of  increased  coordina- 
tion and  reduced  redundant  or  cross-purpose  effort.   It  also  implies  a 
relatively  high  degree  of  community  identification  and  affiliation. 

Nevertheless,  very  high  integration  can  also  have  negative  conse- 
quences.  It  can  cause,  or  reflect,  a  degree  of  conformity  or  similarity 
which  is  personally  inhibiting  and/or  stifling,  and  which  may  limit  the 
flexibility  and  adaptability  of  the  community.   In  addition,  it  can 
create  such  strong  boundaries  that  the  incorporation  of  newcomers  is 
difficult  and  painful.   Particularly  in  the  West,  there  is  a  tension  in 
the  implicit  trade-off  between  individualism/self-sufficiency  and  com- 
munity integration.   The  maintenance  of  differences  in  values,  modes  of 
communication  and  decision-making  processes  (cultural  identity)  of 
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particular  cultural  groups  (Hispanics,  Native  Americans  from  different 
tribes,  blacks,  Greeks  and  others)  appears  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
attainment  of  high  community  integration.  Consequently,  although  in- 
creasing integration  has  some  positive  consequences,  and,  to  a  point, 
can  be  considered  beneficial  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  it  also  has 
some  adverse  consequences  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Energy  growth  and  the  rapid  influx  of  new  people  and  new  interests 
can  affect  the  integration  of  a  community  in  a  number  of  ways.  Tempo- 
rarily, at  least,  it  clearly  has  the  potential  for  reducing  several 
aspects  of  community  integration,  since  some  time  is  required  to  estab- 
lish communication  and  integrate  the  newcomers  into  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  activities  of  the  community.  The  extent  of  change 
clearly  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  community  prior  to  growth,  the 
characteristics  of  the  newcomers,  and  the  manner  of  community  and  cor- 
porate response.  Energy  growth  and  the  influx  of  newcomers  can  provide 
an  impetus  for  increased  integration  in  some  communities  by  making  the 
need  for  integration  more  evident  and  by  making  the  resources  for 
effective  response  more  available. 

Douglas  is  a  community  which  has  traditionally  maintained  a  strong 
sense  of  identity  and  community.   During  the  period  of  relative  popu- 
lation and  economic  stability  prior  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  1970s, 
Douglas  established  a  comparatively  high,  and  reasonably  consistent, 
degree  of  social,  economic,  and  political  integration.  Associated  with 
this  was  the  emergence  of  community  leaders  who  gained  the  respect  of 
the  community  as  civic-minded  and  successful,  and  who  understood  the  use 
and  limitations  of  power.  By  and  large,  this  leadership,  along  with  new 
additions,  persisted  throughout  the  study  period.  This  continuity  of 
leadership  both  contributed  to,  and  reflected,  a  sense  of  coherence  in 
community  identity  over  the  entire  study  period. 
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7.2  Political  Integration  ^ 

7.2.1  Existing  Jurisdictions  and  Leadership 

Without  an  intensive  review  of  public  records  and  newspaper  ac- 
counts, an  accurate  description  and  chronology  of  the  political  issues 
and  relationships  in  a  community  is  difficult  to  obtain.   Nevertheless, 
several  aspects  of  the  relationships  among  the  major  local  jurisdictions 
—  Douglas  Town,  Douglas  School  District,  Converse  County  —  can  be  de- 
scribed for  various  points  in  history,  although  the  transitional  phases 
cannot  be  precisely  delineated. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  study  period,  almost  all  of  the  leadership 
in  the  community,  with  the  exception  of  the  school  superintendent,  were 
longtime  residents.  At  this  time,  there  was  a  very  high  degree  of  over- 
lap between  the  different  jurisdictions.   Although  communication  was 
maintained  among  the  leaders  of  the  three  jurisdictional  units,  separa- 
tion of  function  and  minimal  cooperation  were  generally  the  rule.  One 
reason  given  for  this  "tending  to  one's  own  business"  orientation  was         ^ 
the  general  lack  of  funds  within  all  three  jurisdictions.   According  to 
local  informants,  the  county,  the  town,  and  the  school  district  were 
poor  until  the  revenues  from  the  oil  and  gas  started  flowing  in 
19  70-71.    For  this  reason,  each  jurisdiction  was  concerned  about 
fulfilling  its  responsibilities  within  budget,  and  none  had  sufficient 
funds  to  provide  "extras"  or  to  undertake  responsibilities  outside  their 
jurisdiction. 

3eyond  noting  that  cooperation  between  jurisdictional  units  was 
limited  during  the  pre- 1970  period,  respondents  provided  numerous 
examples  of  a  lack  of  cooperation  between  residents  and  leaders.   In 
some  cases,  there  was  fairly  intense  and  adamant  opposition/resistance 


1After  1970-71,  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  school  district  and 
the  county  were  increasingly  positive;  this  substantially  affected 
interjurisdictional  relationships,  as  discussed  below.   As  is  often  the 
case,  however,  the  town  received  substantially  less  revenues  than  the 
other  two  jurisdictions,  although  it  received  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation. 
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to  leadership's  suggestions  or  programs.   Several  examples  are  perti- 
nent.  First,  a  vocal  portion  of  Douglas  residents  objected  to  the  open- 
classroom  and  individualized  instruction  concept  of  education  advocated 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  pre- 1970  period.   To  register 
their  protest  (possibly  the  result  of  the  failure  of  the  school  board/ 
superintendent  to  provide  adequate  and  convincing  information  about  the 
proposed  program)  residents  repeatedly  voted  down  the  bond  issues 
required  for  new  school  construction,  despite  the  fact  that  children 
were  attending  school  in  makeshift  classrooms.   The  first  defeat  was  in 
1970.   Similar  issues  were  voted  down  three  additional  times  between 
19  71  and  19  72.   Second,  in  1968,  county  residents  defeated  a  proposal 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  county  courthouse,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  was  advocated  by  the  county  commissioners.  Third,  county  residents 
soundly  defeated  a  proposal  to  institute  county-wide  zoning  that  was 
placed  on  the  ballot  in  1972. 

Despite  this  resistance,  however,  the  leadership  of  the  county 
generally  experienced  little  political  consequences  from  these  pro- 
tests.  In  all  three  cases  mentioned  above,  the  leaders  persisted  in 
their  efforts  until  the  programs  they  felt  were  essential  to  community 
well-being  were  implemented.   Despite  the  triple  defeat  of  the  school 
bond  issue  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  service  in  Douglas,  the  new 
school  superintendent  said  that  he  had  received  strong  and  continued 
support  and  expressions  of  confidence  from  the  school  board,  and  that 
the  board  had  protected  him  from  the  pressure  of  the  voters.  The  stand- 
off was  resolved  when  the  superintendent/school  board  prepared  a  propos- 
al which  substantially  expanded  the  role  of  the  schools  into  public 
recreation  and  adult  education,  even  though  the  expansion  dramatically 
increased  the  total  cost  of  the  improvements.   In  1975,  the  community 
passed  the  $7.5  million  school  and  recreation  center  bond  issue. 

A  similar  sequence  was  followed  by  the  construction  of  the  court- 
house.  In  1973,  the  county  commission  renewed  its  efforts  to  obtain  a 
new  courthouse.   In  19  74,  the  county  residents  passed  a  $1.7  million 
bond  issue  to  allow  the  construction. 
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Community  leaders  were  convinced  that  planning  and  land  use  control 
mechanisms  were  necessary  to  prepare  for  and  control  growth.   Despite 
substantial  local  opposition  (but  with  considerable  pressure  from  the 
state) ,  the  mayor  and  town  council  of  Douglas  and  the  county  commission 
hired  a  director  and  a  planner  for  the  Converse  Area  Planning  Office. 
In  197  6,  the  town  of  Douglas  adopted  its  first  comprehensive  land  use 
plan  and  the  county  commission  adopted  subdivision  and  development  regu- 
lations.  In  197  8,  the  county  adopted  a  general  land  use  plan  which  im- 
posed restrictions  on  rural  residential  development. 

During  the  early  1970s,  a  new,  more  collaborative  relationship  began 
to  emerge  among  the  three  jurisdictional  units.  According  to  community 
leaders  this  occurred  in  response  to  two  factors.   First,  community 
leaders  in  all  jurisdictions  had  a  strong  commitment  to  the  well-being 
and  protection  of  Douglas  as  a  community.  The  maintenance  of  a  quality 
living  environment  was  identified  as  a  primary  objective  of  local 
government  and  community  action,  and  was  generally  accorded  precedence 
over  jurisdictional  or  individual  interests.  This  resulted  in  an  en- 
hanced appreciation  of  the  need  for  collaborative  efforts.  The  close- 
knit  relationship  of  community  leaders  and  decision-makers  made  peer 
group  pressure  an  effective  enforcement  mechanism.   Second,  community 
leaders  recognized  the  magnitude  of  problems  facing  the  community  and 
realized  that  no  jurisdictions'  interests  were  served  by  allowing  inade- 
quate response  to  community- wide  problems.   Part  of  this  recognition  was 
related  to  the  leaderships'  ability  to  handle  and  understand  power.  As 
mentioned  previously,  an  important  element  in  the  recognition  of  the 
need  for  collaborative  and  decisive,  if  somewhat  drastic,  action  was 
exposure  to  the  problems  occurring  in  other  rapid-growth  communities. 

7.2.2  Creation  of  New  Cooperative  Agencies  and  Coordinative  Actions 

During  the  mid-19  70s,  numerous  modifications  were  made  in  the  orga- 
nization and  relationships  of  the  three  jurisdictions.  The  decision  of 
the  school  system  to  develop  and  maintain  the  community  recreation  cen- 
ter eased  the  demands  for  recreation  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
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placed  upon  the  town  government  and  redistributed  some  of  the  admini- 
strative and  personnel  requirements  from  the  town  to  the  school  dis- 
trict.  It  also  ensured  that  the  recreational  facilities  were  clearly 
available  to  rural  as  well  as  town  residents. 

The  establishment  of  the  city-county  planning  board  which  used  the 
common  staff  for  town  and  county  land  use  planning  provided  a  coherent 
response  to  pressures  for  commercial  and  residential  development  while 
allowing  programs  specific  to  the  different  jurisdictions  to  be  main- 
tained. This  board  and  the  professional  planning  staff  provided  a  mech- 
anism for  communication  between  the  two  jurisdictions  in  an  area  where 
the  potential  for  misunderstanding  and  conflict  was  relatively  high. 

In  general,  Converse  County  governmental  units  and  residents  re- 
sponded promptly  to  state  legislation  which  allowed  local  jurisdictions 
to  control  or  manage  growth.  Converse  County  was  the  fifth  county  in 
Wyoming  to  take  advantage  of  the  optional  one  cent  sales  tax  and  con- 
sistently approved  its  continuation.   In  1974,  the  same  year  that  the 
Joint  Powers  Act  was  created  in  the  state,  Converse  County  established  a 
joint  planning  effort  with  Douglas  and  Gienrock.   In  1974,  the  county 
agreed  to  fund  a  landfill  development  to  be  used  jointly  by  Douglas  and 
county  residents.   Following  the  hiring  of  a  town  administrator  in  1976, 
collaborative  efforts  by  the  town  and  county  increased  noticeably.  By 
1980,  the  budget  of  the  Joint  Powers  Board  had  increased  to  almost 
$200,000,  of  which  the  county  contributed  90  percent. 

Over  the  same  period,  the  county  government  became  more  willing  (and 
able)  to  support  community  programs  such  as  those  for  senior  citizens, 
day-care,  group  home,  and  public  health,  even  though  the  programs  were 
located  primarily  in  Douglas  and  were  functions  not  traditionally  con- 
sidered the  responsibility  of  the  county  government.  By  and  large, 
these  changes  occurred  during  the  late  1970s,  following  the  initial  in- 
flux of  new  population. 
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7.2.3  Effect  on  the  System 

To  a  large  extent,  leadership  in  Converse  County  maintained  substan- 
tial coherence  through  the  1970s,  with  principal  changes  caused  by  the 
addition  of  new,  rather  than  replacement  of  old,  leaders.   The  general 
stability  of  leadership  was  important  in  two  ways.   First,  it  was  an 
indication  that  both  the  local  leaders  and  the  community  residents  felt 
the  leadership  had  been  effective  (and  that  it  was  a  role  with  adequate 
rewards  to  prevent  leaders  from  voluntarily  withdrawing) .   Second,  it 
provided  a  continuity  of  leadership  and  policy  throughout  the  growth 
period  that  prevented  uncontrolled  growth  and  reassurred  the  populace 
that  the  leadership  was  familiar,  responsible,  and  in  control  of  the 
situation. 

As  indicated  above,  the  ability  of  the  decision-makers  to  establish 
a  common  position  with  regard  to  growth  and  to  collaborate  on  the 
solution  of  community  problems  greatly  influenced  the  ability  of  the 
community  to  respond.   According  to  knowledgeable  respondents,  the 
establishment  of  a  well-organized,  decisive,  and  unified  community  posi- 
tion on  issues  associated  with  rapid  growth  greatly  reduced  the  sense  of 
confusion  and  loss  of  control  that  could  have  debilitated  governmental 
decision-making.   In  addition,  preventing  extensive  in-fighting  among 
community  leadership  increased  the  confidence  and  trust  of  the  citizen- 
ry. This  was  particularly  important  in  moderating  the  anxiety  associ- 
ated with  rapid  and  drastic  changes  in  governmental  organization  and 
function  that  occurred  during  this  period. 

The  increased  formalization  of  local  government  and  the  influx  of 
large  numbers  of  newcomers  appeared  to  have  had  a  greater  effect  on  the 
citizen-government  than  on  the  leader-government  relationships.   Inter- 
views with  a  variety  of  community  residents  revealed  a  diversity  of 
perceptions  regarding  their  relationship  to  government.   Some  longtime 
residents  reported  that  they  felt  less  completely  included  in  the  polit- 
ical processes  of  the  community  and  had  less  access  to  and  communication 
with  government  officials  in  the  late  1970s  and  1980s  than  they  had 
previously.  Those  reporting  this  perception  were  generally  not  among 
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the  influentials  in  the  community,  who  indicated  that  their  access  to 
fc  and  communication  with  government  had  not  changed  dramatically  over  the 

study  period. 

The  newcomers  who  were  interviewed  also  reported  divergent  percep- 
tions. Professionals  and  businesspeople  generally  indicated  that  par- 
ticipation in  political  activities  was  open  to  those  who  were  interested 
and  capable.  They  generally  felt  that  they  had  been  able  to  enter  the 
political  arena  quite  easily,  although  relationships  with  persons  viewed 
as  temporary  residents  were  made  more  cautiously.  Other  newcomers, 
particularly  the  young  and  the  blue  collar  workers,  reported  very  little 
interest  or  participation  in  local  governmental  activities.   They  did 
not  generally  perceive  an  exclusion  from  the  system  but  rather  a 

separation  and  lack  of  contact.  They  did  not  report  this  to  be 

2 

different  from  other  communities  in  which  they  had  lived. 

7.3  Economic  Integration 

7.3.1  Economic  Leadership 

■  At  the  beginning  of  the  study  period,  the  economic  and  political 

leadership  of  the  community  overlapped  considerably.  Although  there  was 
persistent  tension  between  the  economic  leaders  of  the  town  (commercial 
interests)  and  the  county  (agricultural  interests) ,  manifest  in  discus- 
sions about  community  loyalty  and  complaints  about  out-of-town  shopping, 
communication  and  coordination  among  the  business  interests  was  rela- 
tively good.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  strong  kinship  ties  between  the 
two  groups. 


^■Although  a  number  indicated  that  they  were  careful  to  attend 
school  functions  such  as  parents*  night  because  they  demonstrated  an 
interest  in  offspring  and  schooling  that  affected  children's  treatment 
in  school. 

^Based  on  this  information,  it  was  evident  that  the  welfare  of 
these  residents  must  be  protected  by  the  community  because  it  would  not 
be  defended  by  the  newcomers  themselves,  since  they  generally  did  not 
particpate  in  local  political  activities  for  some  time  after  their 
arrival. 
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Numerous  respondents  mentioned  the  important  role  that  local  bank 
officials  had  traditionally  played  in  shaping  and  controlling  local 
economic  activities.   Bankers  were  perceived  to  have  coordinated  econom- 
ic response  in  the  community  by  regulating  the  establishment  of  new 
businesses  and  influencing  the  continuation  of  existing  ones.   As  with 
the  political  leadership,  the  bank  officials  appeared  to  have  estab- 
lished a  leadership  policy,  to  which  they  adhered  persistently  for  many 
years,  in  which  they  utilized  their  control  over  loan  money  to  provide 
economic  stability  to  the  town.   The  introduction  of  new  finan-  cial 
institutions  substantially  reduced  the  control  exerted  by  this  bank. 
Changing  bank  procedures,  which  involved  the  imposition  of  standard 
review  procedures  for  all  loans,  and  some  reportedly  clumsy  client 
interactions  caused  a  considerable  reaction  by  long-terra  resi-  dents  who 
consequently  split  ranks  and  transferred  business  to  other  institutions. 

In  general,  the  business  community  was  characterized  as  ascribing  to 
a  "fair  play"  policy  similar  to  that  taken  by  the  political  leadership. 
Although  the  competitive  nature  of  business  does  not  promote  universal 
collaboration,  most  business  owners  espoused  belief  in  the  advantages 
and  benefits  of  fair  competition.  According  to  descriptions  about  the 
business  environment  in  Douglas  and  the  comments  made  at  a  public  meet- 
ing to  discuss  the  future  of  Douglas  (Mountain  West  Research  -  North, 
Inc.  19  81)  this  principle  was  generally  upheld  in  practice;  new  busi- 
nesses were  generally  welcomed  into  the  local  economy  if  they  were  seen 
as  competing  on  a  fair  basis. 

Prior  to  1970,  new  businesses  were  seldom  established  in  Douglas. 
Many  of  the  more  important  commercial  establishments  were  family-owned. 
Although  family  ownership  was  largely  retained  in  these  "core"  busi- 
nesses, a  number  of  chain  stores  and  other  individually  owned  businesses 


^In  fact,  it  was  mentioned  that  local  business  owners  and  ranchers 
went  outside  the  community  to  Casper  to  circumvent  the  control  of  the 
bank. 
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were  established  in  Douglas  during  the  1970s.   A  concern  voiced  by  some 
of  the  longtime  residents  was  that  many  of  the  newcomer  businesspeople 
were  essentially  managers  who  had  no  real  personal  economic  stake  in  the 
local  economy  and  who,  therefore,  would  not  place  the  same  priority  en 
the  vitality  and  well-being  of  the  entire  economy  of  the  local  area  as 
those  with  personal  investments  in  the  system. 

Despite  a  continued  salience  of  the  "pioneer"  -  newcomers  distinc- 
tion, the  business  community  appeared  to  have  established  a  network  of 
relatively  cordial  and  effective  relationships.  The  presence  of  new- 
comers with  significant  economic  influence  who  took  an  active  interest 
in  participation  and  community  development  made  the  local  business 
associations  more  open  to  newcomers  than  previously. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  study  period,  the  chamber  of  commerce  was 
reported  to  have  been  very  cliquish,  with  membership  restricted  to  men. 
During  the  study  period,  these  characteristics  were  modified;  the 
chamber  became  a  more  active  community  organization  which  (under  con- 
siderable pressure  from  several  newcomer  women)  was  opened  to  women. 
The  increased  vitality  and  aggressiveness  of  the  local  business  associa- 
tions observed  by  residents  was  attributed  to  the  changing  economic 
situation  and  the  influx  of  newcomers.  The  business  opportunities  and 
novel  experiences  of  the  growth  period  encouraged  communication  among 
local  businesspeople.   The  increased  emphasis  on  planning  for  and 
assessing  the  effects  of  new  energy  projects  also  provided  further 
impetus  for  communication  and  coordination  among  the  various  business 
interests  in  the  community.  This  was  actively  encouraged  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  energy  development  corporations,  who  participated  in 
community  business  associations,  but  generally  not  in  a  leadership  role. 

Competition  from  Casper,  whose  proximity  had  historically  inhibited 
the  economic  development  of  Douglas,  heightened  awareness  that  overall 
expansion  of  the  Douglas  commercial  sector  would  be  advantageous,  since 
it  would  encourage  residents  to  shop  in  Douglas  rather  than  traveling  to 
Casper.   During  the  rapid  growth  period  in  Douglas,  business  people 
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generally  concluded  that  the  ability  to  meet  demand  and  to  attract  busi- 
ness away  from  Casper  were  greater  problems  than  excessive  competition 
within  Douglas.   Consequently,  increased  emphasis  was  placed  on  collabo- 
rative effort.  The  following  are  frequently  noted  examples  of  the 
increased  ability  and  interest  of  business  and  community  leaders  in 
collaboration: 

1)  The  organization  developed  to  obtain  the  National  High  School 
Rodeo  Finals  (which  was  successful) 

2)  The  willingness  (albeit  grudging)  to  issue  an  industrial  revenue 
bond  for  a  new,  larger  Safeway  Store 

3)  Serious  attention  to  the  development  of  strategies  to  diversify 
the  economic  base  of  the  community 

Several  respondents  felt  that  these  types  of  collaborative  efforts 
reflected  a  substantial,  qualitative  change  in  community  relationships 
that  indicated  a  long-term  increase  in  the  economic  community's  ability 
to  address  problems  collectively. 

7.3.2  Community  Residents 

Residents  of  Douglas  commented  primarily  on  only  two  aspects  of 
change  in  local  economic  relationships.   One  aspect  was  the  expansion  in 
the  number  of  businesses  operating  in  the  community,  and  the  resultant 
increased  availability  of  goods  and  services,  almost  always  considered  a 
positive  effect.  The  other  was  a  reduction  in  the  personal  quality  of 
business  transactions,  most  pronounced  during  the  1975-78  period.   In 
general,  this  did  not  seem  to  be  associated  with  local  ownership  (as 
opposed  to  manager-run  chain  stores) ,  but  rather  with  the  familiarity 
between  the  customer,  the  clerks,  and/or  the  owner/ manager .  Lack  of 
personal  recognition  and  the  requirement  to  show  identification  for 
cashing  checks  or  obtaining  credit  were  mentioned  frequently  as 
distressing  and  alienating.  This  appears  to  have  been  particularly 
important  because  it  was  interpreted  as  indicating  that  the  customer  was 
less  firmly  linked  to  the  community  and  had  become  somehow  unknown  and 
therefore  "peripheral."   By  1981,  this  effect  was  reportedly  lessening 
as  population  turnover  diminished;  however,  it  was  still  sufficiently 


marked  that  a  number  of  residents  (almost  always  longtime  residents) 
specifically  mentioned  it. 

7.4   Social  Integration 

7.4.1  Centrality  of  the  Community 

7.4.1.1  The  Pregrowth  Period 

Respondents'  descriptions  of  the  roles  and  attitudes  they  had  toward 
the  community  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  period  revealed  substantial 
differences  among  the  different  groups.  As  expected  from  the  research 
on  community  differentiation  and  stratif ication,  these  differences 
corresponded  with  differences  in  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
positions  held  by  members  of  the  various  groups.   Ranchers  were  likely 
to  report  that  during  the  pregrowth  period  they  had  placed  a  very  high 
value  on  their  neighborhood  community;  the  town  of  Douglas  was  important 
but  not  as  central  to  their  everyday  lives  as  their  families  and  rural 
neighbors.  Nevertheless,  unlike  many  towns  in  the  West,  the  ranchers 
appeared  to  identify  quite  strongly  with  the  community  and  to  feel  both 
a  responsibility  and  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  community  affairs. 

The  longtime  residents  of  Douglas  who  were  merchants  or  business 
families  appeared  to  have  had  the  greatest  identification  with  and  stake 
in  the  community  of  Douglas;  they  comprised  the  core  of  the  permanent 
in-town  community  residents.   Community  leaders  in  the  1950s  and  1960s 
were  primarily  longtime  resident  merchants  and  businessmen.   In  many 
cases,  the  same  people  were  civic  leaders  over  this  entire  period. 
Because  the  community  was  poor,  most  community  activities  were  modest, 
frequently  requiring  personal  contributions  by  the  leaders.   The  measure 
of  a  leader's  quality  was  his  or  her  willingness  to  personally  contrib- 
ute to,  or  otherwise  raise  adequate  funds  for,  community  events.  An 
example  cited  several  times  as  typical  or  "true  community-mindedness" 
was  sponsorship  of  local  teams/ children  to  state  or  regional  competi- 
tions. 
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The  longtime  resident  blue  collar  workers  were  less  likely  to  have 
held  leadership  roles  in  the  community  and  were  less  actively  involved 
in  organizing  community  events,  although  those  who  were  interviewed 
indicated  that  they  were  active  in  a  variety  of  community  organizations 
from  church,  to  fraternal  organizations  (especially  the  Elks) ,  to  bowl- 
ing leagues.   Respondents  in  this  group  stressed  most  strongly  the  com- 
pleteness of  mutual  familiarity  in  the  community  during  the  pregrowth 
period,  often  describing  the  sense  of  satisfaction  and  security  this 
gave  them.  There  was  some  indication  that  members  of  this  group  had 
somewhat  stronger  ties  to  their  neighborhod  than  did  the  business  and 
commercial  people  who  seemed  to  divide  their  geographic  loyalties 
between  the  business  area  and  their  residential  neighborhood.  The  rela- 
tively few  members  of  this  group  who  were  interviewed  revealed  a  history 
of  occupational  movement  —  workers  moved  from  one  job  to  another  as  the 
economy  changed.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  members  of  this  group  to  have 
spent  time  as  ranch  hands.  Strong  ties  with  particular  ranch  families 
and  with  the  open  country  were  noted. 

The  few  members  of  the  longtime  resident  Hispanic  group  who  were 
interviewed  reported  participation  in  a  variety  of  community  activi- 
ties.  One  of  those  interviewed  had  served  for  many  years  as  ombudsman 
for  the  Hispanic  community  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  assist  with 
crises  within  the  Hispanic  population.  Not  enough  was  learned  about 
this  group  to  provide  an  elaborate  description  of  their  patterns  of 
interaction  within  the  community. 

The  teachers  were  generally  described  as  a  group  apart  expected  by 
the  community  to  behave  in  an  exemplary  manner  in  public,  yet  not  quite 
incorporated  into  the  longtime  resident  network.  They  were  reported  to 
have  associated  primarily  within  their  own  group,  and  to  have  played 
only  a  modest  role  in  community  affairs  during  the  pregrowth  period. 

Many  respondents  described  Douglas  during  the  1950s,  1960s,  and 
early  1970s  as  poor  and  struggling.  The  populace  was  generally 
described  as  apathetic,  with  few  taking  the  initiative  to  organize 
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community  activities  or  focusing  on  community  affairs.   Only  a  few 
community  members  were  identified  as  having  played  important  civic 
leadership  roles,  and  those  who  were  thus  identified  were  reported  to 
have  performed  that  function  for  many  years. 

7.4.1.2  The  Growth  Period 

During  the  study  period,  a  variety  of  newcomers  moved  to  Douglas.  A 
number  of  them  became  involved  in  community  events  and  participated 
actively  in  community  organizations.  Many  of  them  joined  existing 
organizations  such  as  the  churches  and  fraternal  groups  and  participated 
in  activities  at  the  recreation  center. 

During  the  growth  period,  community  and  recreational  facilities  were 
expanded.  Longtime  residents  reported  ambivalent  feelings  about  these 
changes  and  the  participation  of  newcomers  in  community  affairs.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  felt  the  growth  was  positive  because  it  provided  needed 
facilities  and  vitality.  The  participation  of  newcomers  was  welcomed 
because  it  indicated  commitment  to  the  community  and  because  it  provided 
a  mechanism  for  the  newcomers  to  be  integrated  into  the  community  and  to 
become  familiar  to  and  with  longtime  residents.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
presence  of  the  new  facilities  and  the  newcomers  changed  the  comfortable 
nature  of  interaction  within  the  community  and  at  these  organizations. 
This  was  reported  to  give  longtime  residents,  particularly  the  older 
ones,  a  feeling  of  strangeness  in  their  own  community,  and  of  change  in 
community  priorities  and  focus. 

Residents  noted  a  shift  from  truly  "whole  community"  activities, 
like  the  community-wide  Saturday  night  dances  or  similar  events  where 
■everybody"  came,  to  civic  or  community- based  activities  with  a  somewhat 
more  impersonal,  less  community-oriented  air.   Nevertheless,  newcomers, 
and  the  additional  money  generated  by  the  increased  economic  activity, 


3-This  apathy  was  credited  with  allowing  those  who  had  exerted  the 
initiative  to  become  leaders  to  institute  the  changes  in  community 
government  that  took'  place  in  the  earlyto  mid-1970s. 
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were  generally  given  credit  for  providing  much  of  the  organizing  energy 
behind  community  events,  such  as  the  fourth  of  July  parade  (sponsored  by 
the  volunteer  fire  department  and  the  Jaycees)  ,  the  Health  Fair  (first 
annual  held  in  1981)  ,  and  the  National  High  School  Rodeo  Finals  which 
were  initiated  during  the  study  period.  In  addition,  many  of  the  per- 
sons serving  in  the  publicly  visible  and  generally  appreciated  community 
assistance  programs  —  librarians,  nurses,  public  health  officers, 
senior  citizens  center  —  were  newcomers. 

Among  the  changes  noted  by  the  rural  residents  was  an  increased 
focus  on  town  life.   (The  consolidation  of  schools  and  the  busing  of 
children  to  town  for  school  was  thought  to  have  been  particularly 
important  to  this  process) .  This  change  was  perceived  to  reduce  the 
focus  upon  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  rural  neighborhoods  and  families 
—  a  loss.  However,  it  was  also  seen  as  providing  useful  diversity  and 
improved  services  —  a  benefit. 

Among  the  effects  of  the  expansion  of  commercial  and  public  facili- 
ties noted  by  townspeople  was  the  degradation  or  destruction  of  residen- 
tial neighborhoods.  Modifications  in  zoning,  the  establishment  of  one- 
way streets,  and  the  purchase  of  houses  for  use  as  offices,  stores,  or 
for  demolition  resulted  in  the  residential  displacement  of  some  longtime 
residents,  and  a  sense  of  "dying"  neighborhoods  for  others.  The  long- 
time resident  blue  collar  workers  who  had  lived  on  the  periphery  of  the 
town's  commercial  sector  noted  this  effect  most  strongly  and  reported  it 
to  have  been  disorienting  and  alienating. 

Management,  business,  and  professional  newcomers  to  Douglas  reported 
that  they  had  found  the  community  cordial  and  open  to  the  participation 
of  newcomers  who  were  willing  to  make  the  effort  to  become  involved  in 
community  activities,  but  reserved  toward  those  who  were  perceived  as 
temporary  residents.  The  concept  of  carpetbagging  was  present  among 
longtime  residents*  concerns  about  the  intentions  and  affects  of  the 
newcomer  s . 
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The  other  newcomers  appeared  less  likely  to  participate  in  community 
or  civic  activities,  although  those  who  were  interviewed  did  not  indi- 
cate that  they  thought  their  pattern  of  participation  in  Douglas  was 
substantially  different  from  what  it  had  been  in  other  communities.  To 
some  extent,  all  newcomers  indicated  that  there  had  been  a  transition 
period  after  their  arrival.   During  this  period,  they  generally  did  not 
participate  very  much  in  community  activities.  This  period  was  sub- 
stantially longer  for  some  than  for  others. 

Another  factor  that  limited  involvement  in  associations  and  com- 
munity activities  was  the  increased  participation  of  women  in  the  labor 
force.  Work-related  commitments  decreased  the  time  women  had  available 
for  recreational  or  voluntary  activities.   Respondents  in  general  in- 
dicated that  work  and  family  demands  had  increased  during  the  growth 
period,  making  more  difficult  the  allocation  of  time  for  community-based 
activities.  This  observation  was  supported  by  the  changes  that  had 
occurred  in  the  age  and  labor  force  participation  profiles  of  the  com- 
munity population  between  1970  and  1980.  Many  of  those  interviewed 
commented  upon  the  heavy  demands  placed  upon  them  by  their  work  during 
the  rapid  growth  period,  indicating  that  it  cut  into  their  discretionary 
time,  and  their  ability  and  willingness  to  participate  in  community 
activities. 

7.5   Summarv  and  Conclusions 

7.5.1  Relationship  of  Changes  in  Integration  to  Energy  Development 

Energy  development  appeared  to  have  resulted  in  countervailing 
effects  on  Douglas  in  terms  of  integration.  Politically,  the  immediacy 
of  demands  created  by  the  rapid  growth  appeared  to  have  triggered  a 
problem-solving,  collaborative  approach  that  actually  enhanced 
integration  of  the  political  leadership.  Economically,  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  resources  available  in  the  community  was  attributed  with 
moderate  antagonisms  or  the  perception  of  unmanageable  competition 
between  longtime  residents  and  newcomers.   Although  distinctions  re- 
mained between  "pioneer"  family  stores  and  others,  they  were  relatively 
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subtle  and  apparently  did  not  prevent  cooperation  among  Douglas  mer- 
chants. 

In  social  terms,  growth  was  seen  as  causing  the  community  to  become 
less  coherent  and  less  well  coordinated.  This  was  due  to  both  the  in- 
crease in  the  sheer  number  of  people  in  the  community  and  the  increased 
diversity  of  personal  background,  interests,  and  lifestyle  that  resulted 
from  the  influx  of  substantial  numbers  of  newcomers.   In  1981,  most 
residents  still  maintained  affiliation  with  the  community,  and  respon- 
dents overall  reported  that  they  felt  Douglas  had  a  strong  identity  and 
provided  a  sense  of  community.   Nevertheless,  by  1981  there  were  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  residents  who  did  not  report  a  sense  of  commitment 
to,  or  incorporation  in,  the  community.  The  presence  of  such  people  had 
the  effect  of  diminishing  even  the  longtime  residents'  sense  of  com- 
munity cohesivenss. 

Clearly,  however,  not  all  the  changes  that  occurred  in  community 
integration  can  be  attributed  to  energy  development.  As  discussed  in 
Chapter  6,  increased  communication  and  the  encroachment  of  national 
values  and  perspectives  alone  would  have  caused  some  of  the  changes  that 
were  observed  in  Douglas. 

7.5.2  Consequences 

7.5.2.1  Ability  to  Respond 

Douglas  exhibited  a  high  ability  to  respond  to  rapid  energy-driven 
growth.   Although  residents  present  in  the  mid-1970s  stress  that  the 
community  did  go  through  a  period  of  disorganization  and  disarray,  this 
phase  lasted  for  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  Consequently,  it 
must  be  concluded  that  the  preproject  characteristics  of  the  community 
provided  an  adequate  organizational  and  attitudinal  basis  for  the  com- 
munity to  marshal  an  effective  response.  By  the  end  of  the  study  peri- 
od, it  was  commonly  agreed  that  Douglas  was  in  a  position  to  handle 
large  increments  of  growth  without  danger  of  serious  social  disorgani- 
zation. To  a  great  extent,  this  was  attributed  to  the  degree  of 


integration  and  cooperation  among  political  leaders  and  to  the 
^  understanding  and  support  of  the  citizenry. 

In  addition,  it  was  noted  by  some  residents  that  the  reduced 
cohesiveness  of  the  community  could  be  beneficial  to  the  community's 
ability  to  deal  with  additional  growth.  Newcomers  to  Douglas  during  the 
19  70-80  period  reported  a  sense  that  longtime  residents  viewed  them  as 
intruders,  a  perception  verified  by  longtime  residents  who  did  regret 
the  changing  social  patterns  in  the  community.  By  1981,  the  longtime 
residents  appeared  reconciled  to  the  presence  of  newcomers  and  less 
likely  than  before  to  feel  as  strongly  about  additional  in-migration. 

7.5.2.2  Distribution  of  Effects  and  Relationships  Among  Residents 

As  has  been  emphasized  throughout  the  report,  the  ability  of  com- 
munity leaders  to  formulate  and  implement  a  decisive  and  coherent 
response  to  the  demands  of  growth  was  perhaps  the  most  important  factor 
determining  the  extent  of  impact  on  community  residents.  This  ability 
resulted  largely  from  the  cohesive  relationship  that  was  maintained  by 
I  community  leaders  throughout  the  study  period  and  the  priority  that  was 

placed  by  this  group  on  community  well-being.  The  confidence  and  abili- 
ty to  utilize  political  power  —  the  willingness  to  delegate,  and  the 
insight  to  support  rather  than  to  work  against  other  leaders  —  appeared 
derived  from  the  informal  relationships'  among  community  leaders  and  from 
the  sense  of  responsibility  associated  with  community  decision-making. 

This  is  certainly  not  to  say  that  political  and  social  in-fighting 
were  absent  in  Douglas.  Rather,  it  appeared  that  the  weight  given  by 
both  leaders  and  citizenry  to  fair  play  acted  as  a  control  to  these 
types  of  relationships  and  encouraged  policies  promoting  equal  treatment 
of  all  residents.  The  determination  not  to  establish  policies  or  prac- 
tices which  favored  longtime  residents  above  newcomers  (which  was 
attributed  to  the  leaders'  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  perceived 
fair  play)  was  also  very  influential  in  the  distribution  of  effects 
within  the  community.   It  moderated  the  ability  of  the  powerful  — 
>  either  longtime  residents  or  newcomers  —  to  ignore  or  go  around  the 
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rules  to  reap  additional  benefits  from  the  growth.   It  also  provided 
newcomers  with  a  perception  that  they  were  being  dealt  with  fairly  by 
government  officials  and  staff ,  a  factor  which  positively  affected  their 
integration  into  the  community.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  removed 
from  longtime  residents  a  proportion  of  their  sense  of  individality  and 
special  recognition  that  was  very  important  to  their  definition  of  com- 
munity integration.   It  was  their  loss  which  evoked  the  most  intense 
feelings  among  those  interviewed.  It  should  be  noted  that  most  longtime 
residents  recognized  the  double  edge  of  the  sword,  and  while  regretting 
the  loss  of  special  treatment,  nevertheless  strongly  believed  in  fair 
play:   they  wished  that  no  change  had  been  necessary,  because  even  the 
best  possible  response  was  painful  to  them.  Indeed,  the  sense  that  loss 
of  community  position  and  tightknit  relationships  were  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  growth  appeared  to  comprise  a  large  portion  of  the  affect 
associated  with  the  discussion  of  community  change. 
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8.   INDICATORS  OF  COMMUNITY  WELL-BEING 

8.1  Introduction 

This  chapter  addresses  indications  of  the  social  well-being  of 
Converse  County  residents  and  their  attitudes  toward  development.  Three 
types  of  information  are  presented.  The  first  concerns  behavioral 
measures  that  have  become  accepted  indicators  of  social,  familial,  and 
personal  dysfunction.   In  many  cases,  no  adequate  data  are  available, 
and  qualitative  information  from  key  service  personnel  must  be  used. 
The  second  is  information  on  other  measures  pertaining  to  individual 
well-being,  such  as  per  capita  income  and  unemployment  rates.  The  third 
is  information  on  the  attitudes  local  residents  have  expressed  toward 
their  community,  the  changes  that  took  place  with  previous  development, 
and  future  development  and  change. 

8.2  Behavioral  Indicators  of  Well-being 

The  behavioral  indicators  discussed  here  include:   suicides, 
divorce,  crime,  infant  mortality,  child  abuse  and  neglect,  alcoholism 
and  drug  abuse,  and  school  dropout  and  transfers.   Since  such  data  are 
gathered  at  the  county  level,  Converse  County  will  be  the  usual  unit  of 
analysis  rather  than  Douglas,  for  which  data  are  generally  not 
available.   Similar  data  for  the  nation,  the  state,  and  the  neighboring 
counties  of  Natrona  (Casper)  and  Campbell  (Gillette)  ,  which  also 
experienced  considerable  energy-related  growth,  are  presented  for 
comparison. 

8.2.1  Suicide 

Suicide  has  frequently  been  identified  as  an  indicator  of  social 
integration  and  well-being.   The  available  data  on  suicides  in  Converse 
County  are  shown  in  Table  8-1.   As  seen  in  this  table,  the  actual 
numbers  of  suicides  are  low  in  all  years  for  which  data  are  available. 
These  small  numbers  make  comparison  between  years  or  locations  highly 
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unreliable.  No  consistent  local  perceptions  of  suicides  were 
identified  during  the  field  work. 

8.2.2  Divorce 

Divorce  has  also  been  frequently  used  as  an  indicator  of  social 
well-being,  although  the  social  meaning  of  divorce  is  less  clear.  The 
divorce  rate  (per  1,000  population)  in  Converse  County  during  the  1970s 
is  shown  in  Table  8-2.   Except  in  1974  and  1975,  the  divorce  rates  in 
Converse  County  were  slightly  below  those  for  Natrona  County  rates. 
Nevertheless,  the  divorce  rate  in  Converse  County  more  than  doubled 
between  1970  and  1980,  rising  from  3.0  per  1,000  persons  to  8.0  per 
1,000  persons.  The  greatest  increases  in  divorce  rates  occurred 
between  19  73  and  19  74,  and  between  1979  and  1980. 

Community  residents  interviewed  for  this  study  consistently  noted 
the  higher  number  of  divorced  persons  in  the  community  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  children  living  with  single  parents  or  in  "mixed" 
families.   Representatives  of  the  law  enforcement,  social  services,  and 
judicial  agencies  all  felt  that  the  lower  stability  of  marriage  the  its 
consequences  for  family  structure  were  related  to  increases  in  child 
neglect  and/or  abuse.  However,  each  was  careful  to  point  out  that 
since  public  definition  of  and  attention  to  child  neglect  changed 
drastically  over  this  time  period,  these  observations  were  potentially 
invalid. 

8.2.3  Crime 

Table  8-3  shows  the  case  volume  of  the  Converse  County  District 
Court  in  Douglas  and  Glenrock  in  1978  and  1980.   Table  8-4  shows  the 
police  encounters  for  the  city  of  Douglas  for  1979  and  1980. 

According  to  interviews  with  the  Converse  County  sheriff  and  the 
police  chiefs  in  Douglas  and  Glenrock,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
number  of  criminal  incidents  increased  during  the  1970s.   As  shown  in 
Table  8-5,  the  rate  of  indexed  crime  per  1,000  population  in  Converse 


TABLE  8-2 

Indicators  of  Weil-Being  —  Divorce  Rates 

(per  1,000  population) 

Converse,  Campbell,  and  Natrona  Counties, 

Wyoming  and  United  States 

1970-1980 


* 


Dn  ited 

Year 

Converse 

Campbell 

Natrona 

Wyoming 

States 

1970 

3.0 

5.5 

8.2 

5.4 

3.5 

1971 

3.5 

5.9 

9.2 

5.7 

3.7 

1972 

3.8 

4.6 

9.1 

6.1 

4.1 

1973 

4.8 

5.9 

9.1 

6.1 

4.4 

19  74 

7.0 

4.6 

8.7 

6.4 

v    4.6 

1975 

7.2 

7.9 

9.2 

7.0 

4.9 

1976 

6.1 

5.1 

8.3 

6.7 

5.0 

1977 

6.7 

7.7 

9.1 

7.0 

5.0 

1978 

6.8 

6.4 

9.2 

6.8 

5.2 

1979 

6.6 

6.6 

10.5 

7.4 

N/A 

19  80 

8.0 

9.1 

12.0 

8.5 

N/A 

Source;     Hall,   personal  communication,   25  June   1981;    U.S.   National 
Center   for  Health  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
(annual  report)  . 
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TABLE    8-3 

District   Court  Case  Volume 

Converse   County 

1977-1980 


District  Court  Case  Volume 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

Criminal 

47 

66 

63 

NA 

Civil 

322 

372 

311 

NA 

Total 

369 

438 

374 

577 

Rate  per  1,0  00  population 

34.1 

36.6 

27.9 

41.0 

Sources:   Wyoming,  Attorney  General's  Office,  Uniform  Crime 
Reporting  —  Crime  in  Wyoming,  1978-1981;  Fetter,  personal 
communication,  29  January  1981. 

Note:   NA  =  data  not  available. 
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TABLE    8-4 

Police  Encounters 

Douglas,  Wyoming 

1979-1980 


Encounters  and 

Douglas 

Offenses 

1979 

1980 

Criminal  Homicide 

0 

1 

Forcible  Rape 

1 

1 

Robbery 

5 

3 

Aggravated  Assault 

34 

27 

Burglary 

53 

75 

Larceny 

330 

331 

Motor  Vehicle  Theft 

38 

43 

Simple  Assault 

34 

33 

Vandalism 

N/A 

N/A 

Theft 

N/A 

N/A 

Total 

495 

514 

Sources:      Sowell,   personal  communication,    19   February   1981; 
Wyoming,   Attorney  General's   Office,  Crime   in  Wyoming   1980   Summary 
Reoort,    1981. 

NA  =  data  not  available. 
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TABLE    8-5 

Indicators  of  Weil-Being 

Crime  Index    (per   1,000  Population) 

Converse,   Campbell,    Natrona  Counties,    and  Wyoming 

1971-1980 


Conver  se 

Campbell 

Natrona 

Year 

County 

County 

County 

Wyoming 

1971 

90 

97 

2,113 

NA 

(12.1) 

(7.8) 

(39.8) 

1972 

82 

303 

2,16  5 

NA 

(10.8) 

(23.1) 

(40.4) 

1973 

"151 

319 

1,497 

NA 

(20.8) 

(24.4) 

(27.3) 

197  4 

93 

44 

3,120 

NA 

(11.8) 

(3.2) 

(53.9) 

1975 

134 

57 

3,228 

NA 

(14.7) 

(3.3) 

(51.6) 

1976 

423 

1,168 

3,178 

NA 

(41.5) 

(58.2) 

(48.4) 

1977 

434 

1,023 

3,70  0 

NA 

(40.1) 

(46.8) 

(53.9) 

197  8 

459 

479 

3,989 

17,388 

(38.3) 

(21.2) 

(55.9) 

(37.8) 

1979 

753 

1,106 

4,776 

21,048 

(52.6) 

(47.2) 

(65.9) 

(44.6) 

1980 

789 

1,409 

4,805 

22,502 

(56.1) 

(57.8) 

(66.8) 

(47.7) 

Source:      Wyoming,   Office  of   the  Attorney  General, 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  —  Summary  Report,    1978-1980. 

Note:      NA  =  Not  available. 
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County  was  12.1  in  1971,  52.6  in  1979,  and  56.1  in  1980.  These  figures 
are  slightly  higher  than  those  for  the  state. 

The  data  in  this  table  should  be  viewed  with  great  caution, 
however,  since  law  enforcement  personnel  indicated  that  stringent 
record  keeping  procedures  had  been  in  place  only  since  mid- 1978.  There 
was  a  common  perception  among  residents  of  Douglas,  particularly 
longtime  residents,  that  crime  had  increased  substantially.  The  change 
from  a  community  in  which  no  one  needed  to  lock  doors  to  one  in  which 
there  was  a  perceived  need  to  protect  oneself  and  property  were 
repeatedly  given  in  response  to  questions  about  change  in  the  community 
by  longtime  residents. 

8.2.4  Infant  Mortality 

One  measure  of  a  community's   well-being  and  health   status   is   infant 
mortality,   shown  in  Table  8-6.     The  infant  mortality  rates  for  Converse 
County  during  the  1970s  were  not  stable,   fluctuating  from  17.8    (per 
1,000   live  births)    in   1971  to  51.3    in   1973   to  6.2   in   1979.      Because   the 
rate  is  computed  per   1,000   live  births,    this   instability  could  be  due 
to  the  small  number  of  cases  upon  which  the  rates  are  based. 

8.2.5  School  Drooouts  and  Transfers. 

■  ^..  r.,u  I  ..  i.i.ii.   ■-_■!■  ii.i  .1  ■ii..*i..—  r.  ■— r.  ,~m        m, 

Another  indicator  of  well-being  in  a  community  is  the  high  school 
dropout  rate.   Although  no  data  are  available  on  the  dropout  rates  for 
the  Douglas  schools  during  the  study  period,  the  Douglas  High  School 
guidance  counselor  indicated  that  although  dropout  rates  did  increase 
during  the  1970s,  school  drop-out  was  not  considered  a  major  problem. 
Since  a  number  of  factors  can  influence  school  dropouts,  a  comparison 
with  state  and  national  trends  is  necessary  before  the  figures  from  a 
single  school  district  can  be  interpreted.  In  Douglas,  one  cause  of 
drop-out  was  perceived  to  be  the  attraction  of  high-paying  jobs 
requiring  no  high  school  diploma. 

A  problem  identified  in  many  communities  experiencing  rapid  growth 
has  been  a  high  rate  of  student  turnover  which  results  from  students 
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TABLE  8 -6 

Indicators  of  Well-Being  — 

Infant  Mortality  Batesa 

(per   1,000    live  births) 

Converse,  Campbell,  and  Natrona  Counties, 

Wyoming  and  United  States 

1970-1980 


United 

Year 

Converse 

Campbell 

Natrona 

Wyoming 

States 

1970 

43.0 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

20.0 

1971 

17.8 

34.7 

23.1 

24.5 

19.1 

1972 

27.5 

19.6 

18.4 

21.8 

18.5 

1973 

51.3 

22.3 

15.8 

18.6 

17.7 

1974 

15.2 

11.9 

24.8 

16.2 

16.7 

197  5 

30.8 

15.3 

20.7 

17.3 

16.1 

1976 

28.3 

12.7 

16.6 

16.4 

15.2 

1977 

12.5 

15.2 

19.3 

13.9 

14.1 

1973 

11.0 

11.9 

13.3 

13.0 

N/A 

1979 

6.2 

12.5 

13.4 

13.2 

N/A 

Source:   Wyoming,  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services,  Vital 
Statistics  1971-75,  1977;  McCaffrey,  personal  communication,  11  June 
1981,  12  August  1981. 

aRates  are  for  mortality  from  0-12  months. 
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accompanying  transient  workers.  A  constant  turnover  of  students  can 
create  a  strain  on  administrative  and  teaching  staff  and  students. 
According  to  interviews  with  school  personnel,  the  number  of  student 
transfers  increased  dramatically  during  the  1970s,  but  had  somewhat 
stabilized  by  1980  and  1981.   Increased  student  transfers  were 
associated  with  increased  requirements  for  special  education  programs. 
(Domsalla,  personal  communication,  June  1981;  Wheeler,  personal 
communication,  June  1981.) 

8.2.6  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 

Although  no  data  were  available  to  quantify  the  incidence  of  child 
abuse  and/or  neglect,  interviews  with  the  police,  the  district  judge, 
and  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  and  Social 
Services  indicated  that  these  problems  increased  in  number  during  the 
19  70s.  Child  neglect  was  perceived  as  showing  the  greatest  increase. 
Pactors  responsible  for  this  were  thought  to  include  an  increase  in 
single  parent  households,  more  families  with  stepchildren,  more  working 
parents,  shift  work,  and  difficulties  in  obtaining  child  care.   It  is 
not  clear  whether  the  rate  of  neglect  and  abuse  had  increased,  but 
there  was  general  agreement  that  absolute  numbers  had  increased.  The 
data  to  document  these  perceptions  were  unavailable. 

8.2.7  Alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 

As  with  child  abuse,  data  on  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  were  not 
available;  arrests  are  poor  indicators  of  the  incidence  of  these 
behaviors.  People  in  Douglas  who  dealt  with  these  problems  indicated 
that  their  prevalence  had  increased  as  the  population  expanded. 
(Sowell,  personal  communication,  1981,  Gentle,  personal  communication, 
1981,  Gubbles,  personal  communication,  1981)  .   A  detailed  study 
conducted  in  1976  reported  high  levels  of  drug  use  (Massey  1977) .   It 
was  not  clear  how  much  the  rate  of  alcoholism  had  increased,  but  in 
19  81,  most  of  those  interviewed  indicated  that  alcohol  abuse 
constituted  a  major  problem,  although  most  did  not  feel  that  its 
prevalence  was  not  substantially  higher  in  Douglas  than  elsewhere  in 
the  West. 
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8.3   Material  Indicators  of  Well-being 

A  number  of  economic,  income,  and  service  indicators  are  useful 
measures  of  a  community's  social  well-being.   Those  addressed  here 
include  per  capita  income,  unemployment,  the  number  of  retail 
businesses,  the  cost  of  living,  the  inflation  rate,  student/ teacher 
ratios,  public  assistance  and  welfare  expenditures,  and  medical 
facilities. 

8.3.1  Per  Caoita  Income 

■  -     ■   i        ii       ii 

As  shown  in  Table  8-7,  per  capita  income  in  Converse  County 
increased  dramatically  during  the  1970s.  The  county  kept  pace  with  the 
increases  shown  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  until  1977,  after 
which  Converse  County  income  levels  exceeded  the  U.S.  average. 

3.3.2  Unemplovment 

A  high  rate  of  unemployment  is  associated  with  social  disruption 
and  inequality  of  income.  As  seen  in  Table  8-8,  Converse  County's 
unemployment  rates  were  very  low  throughout  the  1970s,  consistently 
below  those  for  Wyoming  and  the  United  States. 

8.3.3  Number   of  Retail  Businesses 

The  number  of  retail  businesses  in  a  county  is  an  indication  of  the 
availability  of  retail  goods.  In  general,  the  greater  the  number  of 
retail  businesses  present,  the  greater  the  selection  of  goods.  As 
shown  in  Table  8-9,  the  number  of  retail  businesses  in  Converse  County 
increased  substantially  (69  percent)  between  1971  and  1978.   In 
addition,  residents  of  Converse  County  were  within  commuting  distance 
of  Natrona  County's  retail  businesses,  which  also  increased  in  number 
over  this  period.  The  increase  in  variety  of  local  retail  stores  was 
generally  viewed  as  an  advantage  by  those  interviewed. 

8.3.4  Cost  of  Living  Index  and  Inflation  Rate 

One  of  the  negative  consequences  thought  to  accompany  rapid  growth 
is  an  increase  in  inflation  and  the  cost  of  living.   As  shown  in  Table 


• 
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TABLE  8-7 

Indicators  of  Weil-Being  —  Per  Capita  Income 

Converse,  Campberll,  and  Natrona  Counties, 

Wyoming,  and  United  States 

1970-1979 


* 


United 

Year 

Converse 

Campbell 

Natrona 

Wyoming 

States 

1970 

$3,873 

$3,613 

$   4,255 

$3,672 

$3,893 

1971 

4,162 

2,983 

4,378 

3,847 

4,132 

1972 

4,563 

3,899 

4,645 

4,352 

4,493 

1973 

4,820 

4,239 

5,344 

4,977 

4,901 

1974 

5,189 

5,400 

6,536 

5,662 

5,428 

1975 

5,695 

6,347 

7,582 

6,127 

5,061 

1976 

6,549 

7,806 

8,823 

6,777 

6,401 

1977 

7,096 

9,027 

10,034 

7,649 

7,038 

19  78 

8,048 

9,959 

11,415 

8,627 

7,040 

1979 

9,120 

10,766 

12,842 

9,630 

8,757 

Source:      U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 
Regional  Economics  Information  System,    1965-1978,    1979. 


TABLE    8-8 

Indicators  of  Well-Being  —  Unemployment  Rate 

Converse,  Campbell,    and  Natrona  Counties, 

Wyoming,   and  United  States 

1978-1980 


1 

United 

Year 

Converse 

Campbell 

Natrona 

Wyomi  ng 

States 

1970 

4.2 

3.0 

4.1 

4.4 

4.9 

1971 

3.3 

4.2 

4.2 

4.4 

5.9 

1972 

3.4 

2.9 

3.6 

3.8 

5.6 

1973 

3.0 

2.7 

3.0 

3.3 

-  4.9 

1974 

2.7 

2.7 

3.1 

3.4 

5.6 

1975 

2.9 

2.9 

3.6 

4.2 

8.5 

1976 

2.3 

3.4 

3.0 

4.1 

7.7 

1977 

2.8 

3.1 

2.6 

3.6 

7.0 

1978 

2.7 

3.1 

2.4 

3.3 

6.0 

1979 

2.1 

2.6 

2.2 

2.7 

5.8 

19  80 

3.1 

3.8 

3.1 

3.9 

6.6 

• 


Source:     Wyoming,   Employment  Security  Division,   Unemployment  Data 
19  70-19  80,    19  81. 
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TABLE    8-9 

Indicators  of  Well-Being  —  Retail  Business 

Converse,  Campbell,    and  Natrona  Counties, 

and  Wyoming 

1370-1980 


Year 

Converse 

Campbell 

Natrona 

Wyoming 

1970 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

2,517 

19  71 

52 

86 

313 

2,558 

19  72a 

72 

95 

3  86 

3,142 

1973 

55 

87 

30  5 

2,573 

1974 

62 

95~ 

3  66 

2,847 

197  5 

73 

95 

378 

2,890 

19  76 

80 

103 

3  88 

3,044 

1977 

87 

117 

443 

3,249 

1978 

88 

132 

441 

3,251 

1979 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

19  80 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  County 
Business  Patterns:  Wyoming  (annual)  ;  1972  Census  of  the  Retail  Trade, 
Vol.    2,   Pt.    3:      North  Dakota-Wyoming. 

Data  may  not  be  strictly  comparable  due  to  different  source. 
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8-10,  the  cost  of  living  in  Converse  County  was  higher  than  in  Cheyenne 
between  1973  and  1980.   In  the  same  table,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
county's  rate  of  inflation  was  below  the  state's  in  both  1979  and 
1980.  These  measures  are  highly  unstable,  however,  and  should  be 
viewed  with  caution.  Table  8-11  shows  a  comparison  of  grocery  prices 
for  a  standard  "market  basket"  in  Douglas  and  Billings,  Montana,  a 
regional  trade  center  not  considered  impacted  by  development.  The 
difference  is  less  than  one  percent. 

8.3.5  Student/Teacher   Ratio 

As  shown  in  Table  8-12,  the  student/ teacher  ratio  in  Converse 
County  fluctuated  from  15.5  to  18.1  during  the  1971-1980  period.  These 
ratios  were  slightly  lower  than  the  state  ratios  in  most  years.  Aside 
from  1975  and  1977,  the  student/ teacher  ratio  remained  below  18  during 
the  1971-19  80  period.  This  ratio  was  considered  more  than  adequate  by 
school  officials.   (Wheeler,  personal  communication,  June  1981). 

8.3.6  Public  Assistance  and  Welfare 

Representatives  of  the  helping  services  in  Converse  County  felt 
that  the  use  of  and  demand  for  these  services  had  increased  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  1970s.  This  increase  was  attributed  to  two 
factors.   First,  there  was  an  influx  of  persons  knowledgeable  about  the 
services  provided  by  these  agencies.  These  persons  availed  themselves 
of  the  services  offered,  thus  increasing  demand  and  bringing  about  the 
expansion  of  the  services.   Second,  as  the  range  of  services  expanded 
and  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  services  available,  an  increasing 
number  of  residents  began  to  participate  in  these  programs.   It  was 
consistently  noted  that  both  factors  were  important  to  interpret  data 
on  service  utilization.   By  1980,  almost  all  of  the  helping  service 
personnel  (except  medical  personnel)  indicated  that  they  felt 
reasonably  in  control  of  the  current  situation.   Table  8-13  shows  the 
total  Department  of  Public  Assistance  and  Social  Services  expenditures 
for  various  assistance  programs  in  Converse  County  for  1976-80.   Table 
3-14  shows  expenditure  rates  per  1,000  population.   These  data  reveal 
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TABLE    8-11 

Indicators  of  Weil-Being  — 

Market  Basket   Survey 

March   19  81 


Market  Basket 

Douglas 

Glenrock 

Billings 

1-1/2  lb.  Hamburger 

$   2.23 

$ 

2.32 

$  2.31 

Bread 

.79 

.94 

.93 

Butter    (lb.) 

2.11 

2.17 

1.90 

Milk    (gal.) 

1.24 

1.37 

1.20 

Frozen  Orange  Juice 

(6  oz.)               .75 

.73 

.50 

Eggs    (dozen) 

.77 

.86 

.86 

1-1/2  lb.   Lettuce 

.67 

.58 

.83 

Green  Beans 

.58 

.52 

.53 

Cookies 

1.37 

1.45 

1.39 

Total 

$10.51 

$10.94 

$10.45 

• 


Sources:   Mountain  West  Research  -  North,  Inc.  1981;  Billings 
Gazette,  11  March  1981. 


TABLE  8-12 

Indicators  of  Well-being  —  Student/Teacher  Ratios 
Converse,  Campbell,  and  Natrona  Counties  and  Wyoming 

1972-1980 


Converse 

Campbell 

Natrona 

Year 

County 

County 

County 

Wyoming 

1972 

17.0 

15.0 

20.6 

18.2 

1973 

15.5 

15.0 

21.5 

18.7 

1974 

17.3 

15.5 

20.8 

10.5 

19  75 

18.0 

14.6 

22.2 

18.6 

1976 

17.5 

14.9 

21.4 

18.4 

19  77 

18.1 

14.5 

22.1 

18.4 

1978 

17.3 

15.2 

21.4 

18.2 

1979 

16.8 

15.4 

20.7 

17.8 

1980 

17.4 

16.1 

20.4 

17.7 

Source:  Wyoming  State  Department  of  Education,  Report  of 
Staff,  Teachers/ Pupils/Schools  and  Enrollments  (annual 
reports  1970-19)  . 

Note:   Figures  for  School  District  No.  1  from  1977  to  1980 
were:  18.1,  17.3,  16.8,  17.4. 
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TABLE  8-13 

Indicators  of  Wall-Being  — 

EPASS  Expenditures  by  Service 

OaivHtse  (tunty 

1976-1930 


Expenditure 

Service 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

ARE 

$82,019 

$84,362 

$111,408 

$149,417 

$181,501 

Ebod  Stamps 

79,014 

82,830 

87,457 

87,716 

116,254 

Eoster  Care 

2,342 

3,596 

4,401 

9,674 

4,808 

Quid  tfelfiara 

38,436 

40,439 

13,545 

32,980 

23,862 

Madicaid 

10,157 

19,718 

17,056 

25,809 

26,963 

M^ 

24,229 

28,398 

31,857 

29,730 

33,080 

— Prescription  Etugs 

17,597 

16,655 

22,806 

21,706 

27,072 

General  assistance 

3,771 

3,791 

7,502 

13,773 

5,594 

Bnergency  Assistance 

3,501 

3,815 

7,310 

6,757 

8,129 

• 


Source:    Wight,  personal  ccatunication,  1981. 
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that,  with  the  exception  of  general  assistance,  emergency  assistance, 
and  children  receiving  services,  per  capita  welfare  and  assistance 
payments  were  substantially  higher  in  Converse  County  than  in  Campbell 
County,  but  were  substantially  lower  than  those  in  Natrona  County.  The 
director  of  the  public  assistance  agency  said  that  the  discretionary 
use  of  funds  and  different  policies  in  area  offices  made  comparison  of 
rates  difficult.  Based  on  her  conversations  with  other  directors,  she 
did  not  feel  that  Converse  County  had  a  significantly  greater  demand 
for  public  assistance/  welfare.   (Gentle,  personal  communication  July 
1981.) 

8.3.8  Medical  Facilities 

A  32-bed  county  hospital  was  located  in  Douglas  throughout  the 
study  period.  In  1979  and  1980,  the  hospital  occupancy  rate  was 
approximately  60  percent.  At  the  time  of  the  study,  the  hospital  was 
served  by  three  physicians,  one  surgeon  who  provided  part-time 
coverage,  and  a  visiting  radiologist  (from  Casper) .  During  the  study 
period,  the  hospital  experienced  increased  demand  for  emergency  and 
obstetric/pediatr ic  services.   (Births  in  the  hospital  increased  from 
185  in  1978  to  285  in  1979  to  303  in  1980)  .   Some  dissatisfaction  with 
the  quality  and  availability  of  health  care  was  expressed  by  those 
interviewed. 

8.4   Indicators  of  the  Attitudes  and 
Perceptions  of  Community  Residents 

8.4.1  Survey  Results,  197  5-197  6 

A  number  of  surveys  have  been  conducted  in  which  Converse  County 
residents  were  asked  to  evaluate  the  community's  facilities  and  their 
quality  of  life.  A  study  carried  out  by  the  University  of  Wyoming  in 
1975  included  Converse  County  when  it  was  experiencing  rapid  energy 
growth.  Thompson  (1980)  presented  findings  related  to  the  anticipation 
of  economic  opportunities  and  lifestyle  changes.   These  results  are 
shown  in  Tables  8-15  through  8-20.   Most  residents  (89.7)  percent 
anticipated  economic  opportunity  to  stay  the  same  or  increase  as  a 
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TABLE  8-18 

Satisfaction  with  Selected  Community  Services  and  Facilities 

Douglas 

1975 

(percent  of  total) 


Services 
and 

Facilities 

Douglas 

Satis- 
fied3 

Neutral 

Dissatis- 
fied0 

(N) 

Law  Enforcement 

89 

2 

9 

(23  8) 

Fire  Protection 

98 

1 

1 

(240) 

Water   Supply 

20 

7 

74 

(257) 

Sewer  Service 

60 

8 

32 

(256) 

Garbage  Collection 

66 

6 

28 

(252) 

Telephone  Service 

89 

2 

9 

(247) 

Streets,    Roads 

39 

9 

52 

(255) 

City  Planning 

36 

21 

43 

(201) 

Elera.   School 

79 

7 

13 

(68) 

High  School 

81 

6 

13 

(67) 

Day  Care 

91 

8 

2 

(65) 

Present  Dwelling 

91 

5 

4 

(257) 

Medical  Services 

70 

7 

23 

(241) 

Mental  Health 

20 

15 

65 

(79) 

Indoor  &  Outdoor 
Sport  Facilities 

59 

21 

20 

(212) 

Amusements 

42 

17 

40 

(229) 

TABLE  8-18  (cont. ) 

Satisfaction  with  Selected  Community  Services  and  Facilities 

Douglas 

1975 

(percent  of  total) 


Services 
and 

Douqlas 

Satis- 

Dissatis- 

Facilities 

f  ied* 

Neutral       fied° 

(N) 

Educational  & 

Cultural  Program 

50 

23          27 

(202) 

Community  Rec- 

reation Program 

63 

19          17 

(197) 

Social  Services  & 

' 

— 

Welfare  Program 

63 

18           18 

(49) 

Programs  for 

Senior  Citizens 

94 

3            3 

(150) 

Shopping 

Facilities 

64 

11           25 

(252) 

City  Government 

48 

16           3  6 

(237) 

Organized  Clubs 

&  Activities 

88 

8            4 

(229) 

Mail  Service 

95 

2            2 

(255) 

Religious  Ser- 

vices &  Churches 

98 

1            1 

(233) 

Household 

Services 

75 

4           21 

(223) 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  Final  Environmental  Statement, 
Eastern  Powder  River  Coal,  1979. 

Note:   Figures  in  this  tables  are  computed  from  the  frequency 
distributions  calculated  from  the  percentage  tables  in  Uhlmann,  et  al. , 
1976.   "Don't  Know"  responses  have  been  deleted  from  the  percentage 
bases.   In  every  case,  the  number  of  "Don't  Know"  responses  may  be 
computed  by  subtracting  the  (N)  reported  from  254. 

Including  the  responses  "Very  Satisfied"  and  "Satisfied." 

Including  the  responses  "Dissatisfied"  and  "Very  Dissatisfied." 


• 


• 
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TABLE  8-19 

Perceptions  of  Loss  of  Personal  Influence  in  the  Community 

as  a  Consequence  of  Energy  Development 

Campbell  County  (1974)  and  Douglas  (1975) 


• 


Percent  of  Total 

Strongly 

Strongly 

Item  and  Location 

Agree 

Agree  Neutral   Disagree 

Disagree 

Local  people  will  lose 

control  over  important 

decisions  that  affect 

the  community  life 

(Campbell  County,  N»219) 

17 

32        13        30 

8 

Potential  development  will 

lessen  my  voice  in 

the  community  (Douglas, 

old-timer  subsample  only, 

N=166 ) 

1 

30        42a       24 

4 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Final  Environmental 
Statement,  Eastern  Powder  River  Coal,  1979. 

a"Don*t  Know"  responses  are  included  in  the  "Neutral"  category. 
For  the  Douglas  old-timers,  the  "Don't  Know"  of  the  subsample  responses 
account  for  3  2  percent. 


• 
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TABLE  8-20 

Attitudes  About  the  Effects  of  Energy  Development  upon 

Community  Cohesion  and  Friendliness 

Douglas  (1975) 


Item  and  Location 

Strongly 
Agree 

Percent  of  Total 
Agree  Neutral   Di 

sagree 

Strongly 
Disagree 

Douglas 

(Old-timers  subsample,  N=166) 

Newcomers  are  friendly 
and  cooperative 

2 

63 

33a 

2 

0 

Interaction  between  new- 
comers and  old-timers 
is  friendly 

1 

46 

43a 

— 

10 

0 

Newcomers  will  be  good 
for  Douglas 

2 

49 

40a 

8 

1 

Douglas 

(Newcomer  subsample,  N=8  5) 

Old-timers  are  friendly 
and  helpful 

12 

78 

5 

4 

2 

Interaction  between  new- 
comers and  old-timers 
is  friendly 

1 

44 

33a 

21 

1 

Old-timers  think  newcomers 
are  good  for  Douglas 

0 

39 

31a 

29 

1 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Final  Environmental 
Statement,  Eastern  Powder  River  Coal,  1979. 

a"Don't  Know"  responses  were  included  in  the  "Neutral"  category, 
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result  of  energy  development.  Persons  engaged  in  agriculture  were 
slightly  less  likely  to  anticipate  economic  opportunity.  The 
expectations  concerning  changes  in  lifestyle  indicated  that  most  of 
those  interviewed  felt  energy  development  would  result  in  less  unity 
and  friendliness  and  more  crime  and  illegal  drug  use.  Interviews 
conducted  at  the  time  of  this  study  indicated  that  residents  felt  these 
expectations  had  been  confirmed. 

Ohlman  (1976)  reported  results  of  a  survey  conducted  in  1975 
concerning  citizen  satisfaction  with  community  facilities  and 
services.  As  shown  in  Table  8-18,  the  principal  areas  of 
dissatisfaction  in  Douglas  included  water  supply  (74  percent 
dissatisfied) ,  mental  health  services  (65  percent  dissatisfied)  streets 
and  roads  (52  percent  dissatisfied) ,  and  city  government  and  city 
planning  (36  percent  and  43  percent  dissatisfied,  respectively) .  Many 
of  these  services  underwent  extensive  upgrading  after  197  5.  Interviews 
for  this  study  did  not  reveal  similar  levels  of  dissatisfaction, 
although  the  actual  distribution  of  perceptions  concerning  these 
factors  cannot  be  known  in  the  absence  of  a  sample  survey. 

The  survey  information  shown  in  Table  8-20  indicates  that  in  1975 , 
only  31  percent  of  the  old-timers  in  Douglas  felt  that  energy 
development  would  lessen  their  voice  in  the  community,  while  65  percent 
felt  that  the  newcomers  were  friendly  and  cooperative  and  51  percent 
felt  that  newcomers  would  be  good  for  Douglas  (only  9  percent  were  in 
disagreement)  .  Newcomers  in  Douglas  generally  agreed  that  old-timers 
were  friendly  and  helpful  (90  percent  in  agreement) .  Newcomers  were 
almost  evenly  divided  in  their  opinions  about  whether  newcomers  were 
perceived  by  old-timers  as  good  for  Douglas  (39  percent  agreed,  31 
percent  were  neutral/don't  know,  30  percent  disagreed). 

Based  on  interviews  conducted  in  Douglas  and  Glenrock  in  1981,  when 
the  rate  of  growth  had  slowed  and  several  uranium  mines  had  reduced 
employment,  it  appeared  that  two  types  of  newcomers  were  perceived  as 
being  associated  with  energy  development  and  detrimental  to  the 
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community.  The  first  were  characterized  as  the  "camp  followers"  — 
transients  who  come  to  the  area  in  hope  of  employment,  but  with  few 
skills,  poor  work  records,  and  few  or  no  resources  with  which  to  live 
while  looking  for  work.   They  were  perceived  as  being  dependent  upon 
public  welfare  and  highly  disorganized  in  their  personal  lives.  They 
were  generally  considered  to  have  the  greatest  and  worst  effect  on  the 
community.  The  second  were  the  "floaters"  —  construction  workers  who 
stayed  in  the  community  for  only  a  short  period  of  time,  earned  high 
wages,  but  established  no  social  ties.   Although  this  group  was  not 
perceived  to  be  such  a  drain  on  community  resources,  they  were 
perceived  as  causing  difficulties  in  schools  and  contributing  to  the 
lack  of  personal  familiarity. 

The  strong  conservatism  of  the  longtime  community  residents, 
especially  the  leaders,  was  illustrated  repeatedly  in  examples  given, 
complaints,  expressed,  and  positions  articulated.  For  example, 
respondents  were  asked  to  evaluate  the  refusal  of  the  community  to  pass 
the  school  bond  issue  even  though  elementary  classes  had  been  held  at 
the  fairground  for  four  years.  A  very  high  proportion  of  the 
respondents  generally  saw  the  opposition  to  the  bond  issue  as 
understandable  and  responsible  civic  concern  over  educational 
approaches  and  fiscal  management.  They  also  indicated  little  attention 
to,  or  concern  over,  the  fact  that  the  community's  youth  had  gone  to 
school  for  so  long  in  makeshift  and  temporary  facilities.   (People  had 
been  pressuring  for  a  long  time  to  make  use  of  the  fairground 
buildings;  the  fairground  wasn't  so  bad,  they  said). 

Concern  over  the  survival  and  well-being  of  the  community  per  se 
was  very  powerful  among  a  number  of  those  interviewed,  particularly  the 
pioneer  families,  the  ranchers,  and  the  longtime  resident  blue  collar 
workers.   Members  of  these  groups  were  most  likely  to  articulate 
concern  that  the  qualities  they  cherished  about  their  lives  in  Douglas 
(their  sense  of  belonging,  the  maintenance  of  an  established  and 
orderly  way  of  life,  and  their  sense  of  being  treated  as  a  particular 
person  worthy  of  individual  and  personal  attention)  had  been 
permanently  affected  by  the  increased  number  and  flow  of  people  in  the 
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community.  This  was  perceived  as  resulting  from  a  change  in  the 
community  rather  than  from  a  change  in  themselves  or  their  personal 
situation. 

Interviews  in  the  community  in  1981  gave  contradictory  information 
about  whether  leaders  in  the  community  had  resisted  or  encouraged  the 
impending  development  of  energy  resources  in  the  area.  It  was 
repeatedly  stated  that  Douglas  residents  were  cognizant  of  the  problems 
that  had  been  created  in  Gillette  and  Rock  Springs  by  energy  growth  and 
that  they  feared  similar  consequences  in  Douglas.  Throughout  the 
interviews  with  community  leaders  and  agency  personnel,  it  was  stressed 
that  the  community  was  reluctant  to  experience  the  magnitude  of  change 
anticipated  with  energy  development  proposed  for  the  area  and  that 
there  was  resistance  to  this  course  of  events,  but  that  there  was  a 
recognition  that  the  development  was  "inevitable".  The  inability  of 
the  community  to  prevent  the  change  — ■  the  inevitability  of  the 
development  —  was  stressed  repeatedly.  As  part  of  these  discussions, 
it  was  also  stressed  that  Douglas  residents,  including  those  in  the 
rural  areas,  had  a  commitment  to  the  community  —  to  the  quality  of 
community  life  and  to  their  participation  in  community  affairs  —  that 
was  very  important  in  preventing  them  from  either  obstructing  action  or 
withdrawing  when  events  did  not  conform  to  individual  or  group 
preferences. 

The  group  of  longtime  residents  identified  as  most  opposed  to 
development  throughout  the  study  period  were  the  ranchers  south  of  the 
Platte  River  who  felt  that  the  additional  regulations,  the  additional 
people,  and  the  additional  demands  for  water  would  jeopardize  their 
livelihood  and  their  preferred  way  of  life. 

According  to  the  interviews  conducted  for  this  study,  the  potential 
for  rapid  growth  was  also  greeted  with  ambivalence  and  concern  by  many 
of  the  longtime  residents  who  were  merchants.  The  explanation  given 
for  this  response  was  that  the  stability  in  the  community  had  resulted 
in  a  distribution  of  opportunities  and  patterns  of  competition  that 


were  well  established  and  generally  satisfactory  to  the  important 
merchants.  There  was  also  a  deep  appreciation  among  this  group  for  the 
informality,  familiarity,  personal  recognition,  and  general  small-town 
atmosphere  of  the  town. 

However,  there  were  other  indications  that  some  of  the  important 
leaders  in  the  community  at  that  time  were  very  positive  toward 
development  in  the  early  1970s  and  took  action  to  promote  it.  The 
chamber  of  commerce,  for  example,  publically  took  a  pro-growth  posture 
toward  the  proposed  WyCoalGas  project  in  the  early  1970s. 

The  longtime  residents  who  were  smaller  merchants  or  blue  collar 
workers  generally  indicated  that  they  viewed  the  growth  and  the 
resulting  changes  in  negative  terms.  However,  they  were  vague  about 
their  position  during  the  pre-growth  period,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  many  of  them  had  taken  a  public  position  or  any  action  to  prevent 
the  growth.  Their  opposition  to  the  growth  was  based  primarily  on 
their  appreciation  for  their  role  in  the  community  prior  to  development 
(they  knew  everybody,  were  treated  as  an  individual,  and  knew  how  the 
community  worked)  and  the  pre-growth  character  of  the  community  itself 
and  only  secondarily  concerned  with  the  more  material  changes  that  were 
anticipated  to  occur.   (They  generally  maintained  this  position  in  1981 
regarding  additional  growth) 

The  longtime  Mexican- American  residents  also  did  not  appear  to  have 
formulated  a  clear  position  with  regard  to  development  prior  to  the 
growth,  largely  because  the  consequences  to  them  and  the  community  were 
not  clear.  These  individuals  expected  that  they  would  benefit  from  the 
lessening  of  the  same  small-town  characteristics  that  the  merchants  and 
blue  collar  workers  wanted  maintained.   The  decrease  in  familiarity  and 
in  network  density  was  seen  by  them  as  increasing  their  personal 
freedom  within  the  community  and  as  providing  them  with  additional 
opportunities. 

Throughout  these  interviews,  the  importance  of  the  history  of  the 
community  as  a  pleasant,  stable,  rural  community  was  repeatedly 
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stressed.   Indeed,  Douglas  has  remained  almost  at  equilibrium  since  the 
early  1900s.   It  managed  to  maintain  its  population  and  economy  despite 
its  dependence  upon  agriculture  during  a  period  when  most  communities 
in  similar  situations  experienced  substantial  population  decline.  This 
stability,  and  a  basic  positive  evaluation  of  the  community,  made  the 
potential  for  substantial  change  in  community  characteristics 
threatening  for  many  longtime  residents  and  was  reported  to  have 
prompted  a  reponse  in  the  community  that  was  at  once  defensive  and 
initiative- taking.  According  to  the  interviews,  community  leaders  were 
determined  that  Douglas  and  its  residents  would  be  protected  from  the 
most  severe  negative  consequences  of  development  and  that  the  community 
would  not  be  destroyed.  However,  a  significant  roadblock  to  realizing 
this  goal  was  the  lack  of  experience  and  expertise  of  community  leaders 
in  dealing  with  growth,  and  the  conservative,  no-risk  orientation  of 
the  policy. 

In  general,  at  the  time  of  the  study,  residents  of  Douglas  had  not 
collectively  or  individually  developed  a  clear  or  specific  definitation 
of  the  impact  period.  Neither  did  they  have  a  definitive  appreciation 
of  the  composition  of  the  energy  projects  that  resulted  in  Douglas' 
rapid  growth.  Given  the  number  of  different  actors  involved  and  the 
nature  of  the  development,  this  is  not  surprising,  but  it  is  of 
interest  that  none  of  those  interviewed  about  the  growth  pattern  in  the 
early  1970s  spontaneously  mentioned  the  construction  of  the  fourth  unit 
of  the  Dave  Johnston  Plant  (which  went  into  operation  in  1972)  .  Unless 
associated  with  the  projects  through  employment  or  work-related 
responsibility,  most  of  those  interviewed  could  not  be  specific  about 
the  schedule,  work  force  characteristics,  or  even  the  names  of  the 
major  projects  or  companies,  although  most  named  a  few  of  the  major 
companies  involved.   (Exxon,  NERCO,  Bear  Creek,  Kerr-McGee,  and  PP&L 
were  the  commonly  mentioned.) 

A  workshop  sponsored  by  WyCoalGas,  at  which  community  residents 
discussed  their  expectations  and  hopes  for  the  future  of  Douglas, 
produced  some  revealing  assumptions  and  perceptions  about  the  previous 
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growth  rates.   Many  of  the  participants  at  the  workshop,  who  appeared 
reasonably  representative  of  the  community,  implicitly  defined  the 
growth  experienced  by  Douglas  and  Converse  County  between  1970  and  1980 
as  "moderate"  when  utilizing  past  experience  to  predict  the  future. 
This  indicates  that  many  Douglas  residents  did  not  fully  appreciate  how 
high  the  rate  of  growth  was  during  the  mid-  to  late- 1970s,  even  though 
they  lived  through  it  and  had  been  exposed  to  population  forecasts  and 
census  results  in  the  local  paper  about  future  growth. 

The  absence  of  a  sense  of  having  been  specifically  "impacted"  may 
have  been  due,  in  part,  to  the  multiplicity  of  projects  which  prevented 
any  single  employer  from  dominating  local  economic  conditions,  and,  in 
part,  to  the  lack  of  a  build-up/cutback  pattern  and  large  construction 
work  force  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Douglas.   In  addition,  the  fact 
that  the  Panhandle  Eastern  Coal  Gasification  Project,  the  single 
project  that  was  forecast  to  cause  the  greatest  direct  effect  on 
Douglas,  did  not  materialize  as  expected  during  the  second  half  of  the 
19  70s,  may  have  also  moderated  the  sense  of  explicit  impact. 
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9 .   SUMMARY 

9.1  The  Community  Prior  to  Development 

Douglas  is  located  on  the  North  Platte  River  in  the  southeastern 
quarter  of  Converse  County.  The  county  is  in  the  east-central  portion 
of  Wyoming,  within  the  major  energy  resource  belt  of  Wyoming.  Located 
on  rolling,  semi-arid  prairie,  with  foothills  and  mountains  to  the 
southwest,  Douglas  is  twenty-seven  miles  east  of  Glenrock,  the  other 
major  residential  center  in  Converse  County,  and  about  sixty  miles  east 
of  Casper,  the  county  seat  of  Natrona  County  and  major  regional  center. 

The  first  white  settlement  in  the  Douglas  area  occurred  in  the 
18  80s,  and  involved  conflict  with  the  Sioux  over  hunting  grounds.   The 
town  of  Douglas  was  platted  in  1886,  concomitant  with  the  arrival  of  the 
railroad.  Because  of  the  variety  of  energy  resources  present  in  the 
county  —  oil,  gas,  uranium,  coal  —  residents  of  Converse  County  were 
exposed  to  energy  development  in  one  form  or  another  throughout  the 
1900s.  Prior  to  the  1970s,  however,  most  energy  development  had  been  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  county,  close  to  Glenrock.   Nevertheless,  the 
construction  of  a  two-unit  generating  facility  (the  Dave  Johnston 
Plant) ,  oil  recovery  and  refining,  and  uranium  mining  and  milling  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s  increased  the  assessed  valuation  in  Converse  County 
substantially,  providing  a  resource  base  for  county  government  and 
school  activities. 

Despite  the  energy  development,  Douglas  town,  the  county  seat  of 
Converse  County,  remained  primarily  an  agricultural  and  administrative 
service  center  through  the  1960s,  providing  those  goods  and  services  to 
area  farmers  and  ranchers  that  they  did  not  obtain  in  larger  center  like 
Casper,  Cheyenne,  or  Denver. 

Historically,  Douglas  has  been  one  of  the  major  towns  in  Wyoming,  a 
position  which  was  early  established  and  continuously  utilized  to  forge 
close  and  powerful  links  between  the  community  and  the  state. 
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Both  Converse  County  and  Douglas  had  experienced  variable  trends  in 
population.  In  1940,  the  population  of  Converse  County  was  6,631 
(giving  a  county-wide  population  density  of  1.60  persons  per  square 
mile).  As  agricultural  activities  were  consolidated  during  the  1940s, 
the  county  population  fell  to  5,933  in  1950,  rose  to  6,366  in  1960  and 
fell  to  5,938  in  1970  before  rising  dramatically  to  14,069  in  1980.  In 
Douglas,  the  pattern  was  somewhat  less  marked,  2,544  in  1950,  2,822  in 
1960,  2,677  in  1970  and  6,030  in  1980. 

According  to  local  residents,  prior  to  the  energy  growth  period  of 
the  1970s,  Douglas  was  a  relatively  poor  community,  with  close  economic 
interdependence  between  the  agricultural  sector,  the  professionals,  and 
the  merchants.   Extremes  in  wealth  were  made  obvious,  since  people  at 
different  levels  were  similar  in  their  patterns  of  recreation,  dress, 
and  consumption. 

Prior  to  energy  development,  the  main  source  of  income  to  the 
community  were  the  ranches  —  large  ranches  to  the  north  of  town, 
smaller  ranches  to  the  south  —  so  ranching  interests  were  well 
represented  in  the  financial  institutions  and  county  political 
positions,  and  ranchers  were  generally  catered  to  in  terms  of  policy. 

As  a  consequence,  the  major  organizations  were  those  dealing  with 
land,  livestock,  financing,  and  water.  The  BLM  and  Forest  Service  were 
important  to  the  economic  base  because  of  the  substantial  amount  of 
federal  land  in  the  county. 

County  leadership  was  strongly  dominated  by  ranchers,  while  town 
leadership  was  generally  in  the  hands  of  merchants  and  professionals. 
However,  because  of  Douglas's  history  of  settlement,  many  of  the 
ranchers  were  kin  to  the  townspeople,  which  provided  a  degree  of  overlap 
in  county/ town  activities  and  interests  that  were  lacking  in  many  small 
agriculturally  based  towns.   Nevertheless,  town  and  county  had  a  history 
of  conflict  and  of  perceived  differences  in  self-interest  that  had 
resulted  in  little  cooperative  spirit  between  the  two  governmental  units. 
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Prior  to  growth,  most  residents  appeared  to  have  viewed  Douglas  and         ^ 
the  surrounding  area  as  a  good  place  to  live  and  raise  a  family  —  a 
place  where  one's  roots  were,  —  although  limited  in  terms  of  economic 
opportunity  or  variety. 

9.2  Description  of  Energy  Projects  and  Summary  of  Project  Inputs 

During  the  19  70s  Douglas  and  Converse  County  experienced  the  largest 
growth  rate  in  Wyoming.  This  growth  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
primary  and  secondary  effects  of  energy  development. 

During  the  1965-79  period,  Converse  county  saw  a  major  expansion  in 
uranium  mining  and  milling  (Kerr  McGeef  Exxon,  Bear  Creek,  TVA,  Teton 
Exploration)  followed  by  a  sharp  decline  in  1980-81  as  the  entire  U.S. 
uranium  industry  was  affected  by  severe  over-supply  and  falling  prices. 
In  addition  to  the  uranium  activities  actually  under  way,  several  more 
(plus  expansions)  were  proposed  for  the  area.  In  1979,  county 
employment  in  uranium  was  estimated  at  about  1,250  workers. 

Employment  in  coal  raining  and  coal-fired  electrical  generation  was 
estimated  at  about  500  in  1980  and  1981  with  at  least  one  additional 
coal  mine  proposed  for  the  county  and  an  additional  generating  facility 
being  discussed.  In  addition,  throughout  the  1970s,  a  large-scale  coal 
conversion  facility  was  being  proposed  for  construction  in  Converse 
County . 

Oil  and  gas  exploration,  recovery  and  refining  also  expanded  during 
the  1970s,  although  little  accurate  information  is  available  concerning 
the  number  of  drilling  rigs  and  oil  and  gas  workers  actually  present 
during  the  1970s. 

In  addition  to  the  energy  development  activity  occurring  in  Converse 
County,  Douglas  was  affected  by  the  power  plant  construction  in 
Wheatland  and  by  the  power  plant,  coal  mining  and  oil  and  gas  activities 
in  Campbell  County.  ^ 


Most  of  the  development  took  place  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
outside  of  Douglas.  None  was  visible  from  the  town. 

Although  some  of  the  uranium  companies  contributed  financial  support 
to  the  development  of  worker  housing  by  guaranteeing  sales  for 
developers,  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  explicit  company- sponsored 
mitigation. 

9.3  Phases  of  Develooment 

- 

9.3.1  Initial  Growth  Then  Pause:      1970-1973 

During  this  phase,  Douglas  experienced  an  initial  sharp  rise  in 
population  between  1970  and  19  71,  which  reversed  the  trend  of  population 
decline.  Then,  despite  intense  talk  and  numerous  active  proposals  for 
development,  the  population  in  both  Douglas  and  Converse  County  dropped 
—  both  from  19  71  to  19  72  and  from  1972  to  1973.  Prompted  by  the  rapid 
energy  growth  occurring  in  neighboring  communities,  especially  Gillette 
and  Rock  Springs,  this  period  was  used  by  Douglas  and  Campbell  County 
residents  to  formulate  their  approach  for  controlling  the  rapid  growth 
they  saw  impending  and  for  protecting  the  valued  aspects  of  the 
community.  According  to  community  residents,  it  was  during  this  period 
that  town  and  county  residents  concluded  that  mutual  cooperation  was 
necessary  to  ensure  the  community's  well-being. 

9.3.2  Period  of  Rapid  Growth   1973-1979 

During  this  phase,  the  population  of  Douglas  grew  96  percent  —  from 
3,056  in  1973  to  5,992  in  1979  ~  not  including  population  located  in 
the  area  immediately  adjacent  to  the  town  boundaries.  The  county  grew 
by  84  percent  during  this  same  period.   During  the  early  years  of  this 
period,  the  community  experienced  considerable  stress  as  it  organized 
its  response  and  marshaled  its  resources.  By  1976,  however,  respondents 
reported  that  the  community's  response  was  in  motion  and  that  growth  was 
largely  under  control. 
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9.3.3  Hiatus,  Anticipation,  and  Decline;   1979-1982 

Both  Douglas  and  Converse  County  were  affected  by  the  national 
recession  which  started  in  198  0.   The  abrupt  decline  in  the  uranium 
industry  in  19  79  resulted  in  large  layoffs  as  mines  and  mills  were  cut 
back  and  then  shut  down.  The  level  of  uncertainty  regarding  other 
energy  development  activities  in  the  county  increased  as  the  market  for 
coal  softened  and  high  interest  rates  discouraged  investment.  By  late 
19  81,  Douglas,  and  Converse  County,  which  had  been  anticipating  major 
additional  growth  into  the  raid-  to  late- 1980s,  was  faced  with  a  rapidly 
declining  resource  base,  cancellation  or  deferrment  of  numerous  proposed 
projects,  and  a  severe  economic  and  population  decline. 

9.4  Changes  in  Community  Resources 

9.4.1  Public  Facilities  and  Services 

A  combination  of  increased  tax  revenues  (from  oil  production,  the 
power  plant,  uranium  mines  and  sales  tax)  utility  hook-up/development 
fees,  and  more  effective  competition  for  federal  and  state  grants, 
loans,  and  impact  assistance  enabled  Douglas  to  substantially  improve 
the  scope  and  quality  of  public  facilities  and  services  by  the  middle  of 
the  rapid  growth  period  without  raising  mileage  rates.  This  was 
considered  to  have  been  an  important  accomplishment,  achieved  not 
without  difficulty,  which  facilitated  better  cooperation  between 
newcomers  and  longtime  residents  and  which  clearly  improved  overall 
community  resources.   In  addition  to  the  construction  of  new  schools,  a 
community  recreation  center,  senior  citizens  housing  and  center,  a  new 
court  house  and  jail,  ball  fields,  improved  water  and  solid  waste 
disposal  systems,  the  county,  in  conjunction  with  the  community,  also 
sponsored  day-care  and  public  health  nursing. 

The  only  complaints  heard  about  these  increased  facilities  and 
services  were  that  they  were,  in  aggregate,  too  elaborate  and  were  not 
in  keeping  with  the  area's  long-held  tradition  of  frugality.  Overall, 
however,  everyone  seemed  to  agree  that  the  improvements  had  benefited 
all  residents  in  one  way  or  another. 


« 


9.4.2  Housing 

Housing  was  a  problem  during  the  initial  period  of  rapid  growth, 
with  severe  shortages  noted  during  the  early  growth  spurt.  Many  local 
residents  did  not  entirely  approve  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  mobile 
homes  that  occurred  during  this  period.   Following  1975,  increasingly 
higher  interest  rates  made  provision  of  single-family  homes  ever  more 
expensive  and  difficult.   Some  assistance  was  provided  by  collaboration 
between  local  and  nonlocal  developers  and  between  developers  and  energy 
companies,  who  guaranteed  the  sale  of  constructed  units. 

Changes  in  community  and  county  ordinances  placed  increased  demands 
on  developers,  who  were  required  to  incorporate  the  cost  of  utilities 
and  roads  into  their  development  costs.  Increasingly  stringent 
subdivision  and  mobile  home  park  regulations  improved  the  appearance  of 
new  developments  and  ensured  a  better  standard  of  living  for  development 
residents. 

The  sponsors  of  projects  proposed  for  the  1980s  were  required  to 
ensure  that  adequate  housing  would  be  made  available  for  their  workers 
before  the  state  industrial  siting  council  would  approve  their  permits. 
This  reduced  some  of  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  ability  of  the 
community  to  respond  to  the  projected  large  demands  of  the  1980s. 

As  mentioned  previously,  because  of  effective  collaboration  between 
town  and  county  governments,  property  tax  rates  did  not  escalate 
dramatically  during  the  growth  period.  This,  combined  with  the 
development  of  subsidized  housing  for  the  elderly  by  the  county, 
prevented  the  adverse  effects  on  town  property  holders  that  could 
otherwise  have  developed. 

9.4.3  Private  Investments 

It  was  generally  reported  in  Douglas  that  local  landowners  and 
entrepreneurs  recognized  the  opportunity  for  investment  in  local 
business  and  real  estate.  Although  these  opportunities  were  most 
readily  available  to  the  more  wealthy  members  of  the  community  and  those 
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with  the  best  information  regarding  development,  on  the  whole, 
respondents  generally  reported  satisfaction  that  the  benefits  had  been 
captured  by  community  residents  rather  than  outsiders.  Nevertheless, 
issues  over  conflict  of  interest  and  avarice  did  emerge  on  occasion. 

9.4.4  New  Economic  Climate 

As  the  community  and  county  became  accustomed  to  the  changes  and 
growth  associated  with  energy  development,  many  aspects  of  the  local 
economy,  social  activites,  and  political  life  became  interwoven  with  the 
development  activities.  The  community  adapted  to  shift-work  and  high 
wages.  Then  came  the  layoffs,  declining  purchasing  power  and  surplus 
housing  and  economic  capacity.   Both  county  and  community  leaders  took 
active  roles  in  trying  to  promote  additional  energy  development  in  the 
1981-82  decline,  and  a  concerted  effort  was  organized  to  seek 
opportunities  for  economic  diversification. 

9.5  Changes  in  Social  Organization 

9.5.1  Diversity/Complexity 

Energy  development  resulted  in  notable  increases  in  the  diversity 
and  complexity  of  social  organization  in  Douglas  as  the  only  major  basic 
economic  activity  outside  of  agriculture.  The  economy  became  more 
diversified,  although  the  proximity  of  Casper  inhibited  extensive 
economic  response.  The  population  doubled  during  the  decade  of  the 
1970s  and  became  more  heterogeneous  in  age  structure,  occupations, 
lifestyles,  values,  and  perspectives.   It  was  commented  that  this  gave 
members  of  local  minority  groups  a  welcome  sense  of  anonymity. 

Community  orientation  shifted,  and  specialized  groups  and  services 
were  created.  Particularly  in  terms  of  leadership,  the  community 
changed,  with  an  increasing  number  of  persons  who  had  little  or  no 
personal  or  informal  influence  acquiring  positions  of  considerable 
formal  power.  Leadership  roles  thus  evolved  into  two  increasingly 
distinct  categories  (1)  informal,  political  roles  and,  (2)  formal, 
administrative  ones.   Newcomers  with  professional  training  were  more 
likely  than  longtime  residents  to  hold  the  formal,  administrative  roles. 
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Rules  and  the  enforcement  of  rules  and  formal  modes  of  behavior 
became  more  common  in  response  to  the  increasing  diversity  of 
backgrounds,  interests  of  community  residents,  and  community  needs. 

9.5.2  Outside  Linkages 

Although  Douglas  and  Converse  County  historically  had  established 
strong  ties  to  other  communities  and  the  state,  such  linkages  were  both 
expanded  and  heavily  utilized  during  the  period  of  energy-related 
growth.  Political  and  administrative  linkages  to  state  and  federal 
agencies  were  utilied  to  obtain  grants,  loans,  technical  assistance,  and 
political  support. 

As  part  of  the  energy  development,  a  large  number  of  large  national 
corporations  became  active  in  Converse  County.  Although  some  local 
businesses  complained  about  difficulties  obtaining  work  from  such 
companies,  others  noted  that  none  but  the  larger  companies  had 
sufficient  assets  to  develop  the  energy  resources  of  the  county.  It  was 
noted,  however,  that  the  linkages  potentially  available  from  such 
companies  did  not  provide  any  substantial  diversification  or  stability 
to  the  local  economy. 

The  presence  of  large  corporations  and  newcomers  promoted  a  more 
cosmopolitan  attitude  among  community  residents  in  terms  of  news  and 
issues  and  increased  their  sense  of  being  actively  involved  in  issues  of 
national  importance  and  attention. 

9.5.3  Distribution  of  Resources  and  Power 

The  diversification  of  residents'  characteristics  caused  substantial 
change  in  the  criteria  for  status  and  the  hierarchy  among  community 
residents,  as  the  time-established  patterns  were  disrupted  by  new 
people,  occupations  and  opportunities.  There  was  no  longer  a  single, 
tacitly  understood  hierarchy  headed  by  large  and  wealthy  ranchers  and 
old-time  business.   The  new  people  and  economic  activity  increased  the 
complexity  of  the  criteria  by  which  both  status  and  material  goods  were 
distributed.   Traditional  status  assignments  became  less  permanent  as 
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they  became  less  personalized.  The  increased  economic  and  social 
complexity  created  more  opportunities  for  women  and  other  community 
groups.   Overall,  the  community  appeared  to  have  become  more  flexible. 

9.5.4.   Coord  ination/ Cooperation 

One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  Douglas's  response  to 
growth  was  its  ability  to  formulate  clear  community  goals,  listen  to  the 
interests  of  various  community  groups,  and  marshal  an  effective 
response.  Community  leadership  exhibited  excellent  capabilities  for 
coordination  and  cooperation  through  some  difficult  times.  The  ability 
of  the  county  and  town  to  stand  together  and  consolidate  their  resources 
and  efforts  was  recognized  as  the  key  element  in  the  community's  ability 
to  come  through  its  very  rapid  development  as  well  as  it  did.   Since 
success  breeds  success,  the  ability  of  community  leaders  to  organize 
this  response  during  the  early  growth  period  was  seen  as  critical  to  the 
sequence  of  events. 

9.6   Social  Well-beino  in  Douclas 

— ■      --         ■    in-  i   -  i  i 

9.6.1  Access  to  Resources 

Per  capita  income  in  Converse  County  increased  more  rapidly  during 
the  1970s  ($3,873  in  1970  to  $9,120  in  1979)  than  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  ($3,893  in  1970  to  $8,757  in  1979)  but  rose  slightly  more 
slowly  than  in  the  state  of  Wyoming  during  this  same  period  ($3,672  to 
$9,630)  . 

Investment  capital,  tax  revenues,  and  job  opportunities  increased. 
By  1980,  as  a  result  of  the  increased  tax  revenues,  increased 
population,  and  forecasts  of  continued  growth,  that  after  the  initial 
period  of  struggling  to  catch  up  a  much  wider  and  better  quality  of 
public  facilities  were  available  to  local  residents,  and  commercial 
offerings  had  expanded.   Local  government  expanded  its  role  in  service 
provision  during  the  1970s,  entering  the  area  of  housing  for  the 
elderly,  day-care,  and  supporting  other  areas  of  recreation  and  human 
services  as  well. 


9.6.2  Behavior  Changes 

Although  community  residents  felt  that  Douglas  had  maintained  its 
character  as  a  nice,  small  town,  changes  in  personal  relationships  and 
in  public  behaviors  were  noted.  Residents,  as  well  as  officials,  noted 
that  the  number  of  disruptive  behaviors  had  increased.  Crime, 
especially  bad  check  writing,  theft  and  burglary,  had  increased,  but 
respondents  felt  that  only  a  portion  of  that  could  be  attributed  solely 
to  newcomers.  Traffic  congestion  had  increased  the  problems  created  by 
drunken  driving  —  long  a  local  problem  —  and  the  increased  diversity 
of  the  population  had  increased  the  number  of  clashes  occurring  in  local 
bars. 

According  to  school  counselors,  and  local  mental  health  officials, 
some  residents  had  felt  the  stress  of  rapid  change  more  acutely  than 
others,  but  no  persistent  problems  of  adaptation  were  attributed  to  the 
changed  community  characteristics,  and  the  incidence  of  disorders  was 
not  considered  particularly  high.  Excessive  drinking  was  considered  a 
serious  social  problem,  but  one  not  greatly  increased  by  energy 
development,  though  certainly  not  reduced  by  it  either.   Many  of  the 
family  problems  and  other  behavioral  problems  were  felt  to  be  caused,  or 
at  least  aggravated,  by  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  Alcohol  abuse  was 
considered  the  most  serious  problem  among  school  children. 

Child  neglect  and  abuse  were  generally  perceived  to  have  increased 
over  the  study  period,  as  were  conflicts  between  spouses  and  divorce. 
Aside  from  divorce  (which  did  increase  over  the  period  from  3:1,000  in 
1970  to  8:1,000  in  197  9),  no  data  were  available  for  comparison. 

9.6.3  Perceptions  of  Communitv  Well-being 

Residents  —  newcomers  and  longtime  residents  —  reported  that  the 
community  was  chaotic  and  not  a  particularly  pleasant  place  to  live 
during  the  initial  growth  spurt,  before  local  response  was  organized. 
During  this  initial  period,  the  uncertainty  —  about  how  bad  things 
would  get  and  about  what  should  be  done  —  clearly  contributed  to 
residents'  sense  of  anxiety  and  frustration.   Cnce  it  became  clear  that 
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growth  was  under  control  and  that  the  community  was  not  going  to 
continue  getting  worse  indefinitely,  resident's  perceptions  of  the 
community  were  greatly  improved. 

Residents  differed  considerably  in  their  perceptions  of  Douglas  and 
of  the  changes  that  had  occurred.   Some,  primarily  longtime  residents, 
continued  to  regret  the  loss  of  personal  familiarity  and  informality  of 
the  pre-growth  period,  feeling  herrassed  by  the  more  rapid  pace,  and 
disoriented  by  their  changed  position  vis-a-vis  the  community  as  a 
whole.  Others  appreciated  the  increased  diversity  and  enjoyed  the 
diminuation  of  personal  scrutiny  and  labeling  that  had  been  prevalent 
when  the  town  was  smaller.   Others  noted  the  increased  opportunity  and 
the  increased  challenge,  thriving  on  problems  to  solve  and  new  people  to 
meet.  Nearly  everyone  agreed  that  as  of  1980,  Douglas  had  benefited 
materially  from  the  growth,  and  that  positive  or  negative,  many  changes 
had  occurred  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  community. 


9 .7  Summary  of  Major  Findings 

1)  The  community's  ability  to  foster  joint  town/ county 
collaboration  and  to  establish  clear  community-wide  goals  were 
critical  to  its  ability  to  respond  effectively.  Decisive 
leadership  was  crucial,  and  was  available  when  it  was  needed. 
The  community  leaders  took  on  the  problems  of  development  as  a 
challenge  that  they  intended  to  win. 

2)  uncertainty  over  the  extent  of  community  change  during  the  early 
growth  period  contributed  substantially  to  the  perceptions  of 
tension  and  chaos  that  enhanced  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
initial  growth  period. 

3)  The  institution  of  formal  planning  and  control  procedures  by  an 
outsider  (brought  in  as  town  administrator)  was  important  in 
attaining  community  control  over  impacts  while  contributing  to 
more  equitable  distribution  of  effects.  At  the  same  time,  it 
enhanced  longtime  residents'  perception  of  change. 

4)  The  linkages  that  the  community  had  historically  established  to 
the  state  proved  important  in  drawing  state  attention  to  the 
problems  of  rapid  growth  Douglas  faced  during  the  initial  growth 
period,  and  to  the  development  of  state  legislation  that  made 
impact  assistance  available  and  modified  the  tone  of  development 
throughout  Wyoming.   As  a  municipality,  Douglas  did  not  benefit 
greatly  from  the  increased  property  valuation  associated  with 
the  development  activities.   Its  ability  to  attain  impact  funds 


and  technical  assistance  from  the  state  and  federal  government 
was  important  to  its  ability  to  respond.  Of  equal  importance 
was  the  ability  of  town  and  county  leaders  to  identify  a  common 
interest  in  the  "community"  well-being  and  to  form  an  effective 
cooperative  effort  to  address  joint  problems,  including  revenue 
sharing. 

5)  The  community  became  more  socially  and  politically  diverse  and 
complex  over  the  study  period.  The  large  influx  of  newcomers 
provided  an  impetus  for  the  establishment  of  more  formal 
procedures,  and  for  a  shift  away  from  the  highly  personal  mode 
of  interaction  that  had  previously  dominated.  To  some  residents 
this  constituted  a  significant  loss;  to  others  it  provided 
greater  perceived  freedom. 

6)  The  majority  of  both  longtime  and  new  residents  favored 
controlled  growth.   By  the  end  of  the  study  period,  the 
community  was  generally  confident  it  could  handle  sustained 
growth  of  considerable  magnitude  and  expressed  support  for 
continued  energy  development.   Indeed,  residents  generally 
characterized  Douglas'  growth  during  the  1975-79  period  as 
"moderate." 
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APPENDIX   A 


Example   Interview  Guide  A 


A.l      Aaencv   Interviews 


A. 1.1     Interviews  with  Service  Agencies 

(school,    social  services-welfare,   law  enforcement,   public  health, 
mental  health,   judge   if  possible) 

A.l. 1.1     Schools 

1)  Introduce  yourself  and  explain  purpose  —  want  to  know  how 
community  addressed  each  of  the  needs  that  occurred  during 
period  of  rapid  growth  (or  last  five  years) . 

2)  Review  population  data  and  causes  of  growth. 

3)  Review  school  data  (have  copy  ready  for  them) 

Make  any  corrections/additions  or ^comments.   If  data  not 
available  locally,  find  out  where  it  would  be. 

4)  How  has  demand  changed?  Why?   (esp.  energy  growth) 

5)  Has  classroom  space  been  adequate  and  available  when  needed  to 
meet  demand?   If  not,  when  was  problem  period?  Why  was  there 
the  problem?  How  was  it  resolved? 

6)  What  important  changes  have  occurred  in  the  areas  of....?  Was 
that  a  problem?  How  were  problems  addressed?  What  are 

concerns  for  future?  ^ 

—  curriculum/education  approach 

—  staff 

—  student  behavior  and  characteristics  -  probe  esp.  for 
transiency  (check  availability  of  turnover  rates) 

—  administrative  procedures 

-  any  special  programs  for  newcomers 

-  any  special  problems  created  by  newcomers 

-  any  changes  due  to  growth 

—  financing 

7)  What  school-related  changes  or  issues  have  there  been  that  drew 
public  interest  or  participation?   (e.g.,  consolidation,  new 
school  construction,  etc.)   Point  is  to  articulate  public 
decision-makina  process.   What  are  concerns? 

—  Who,  when,  what,  how,  why.  Who  were  the  parties  involved, 

—  Who  was  not  involved  who  logically  should  have  been? 

—  If  there  were  factions,  identify  issue  and  probe  for 
recurrence  and  for  names  of  prime  actors  on  both  sides. 

—  Was  there  a  point  when  problems  started  being  addressed  in  a 
new  way?  When?  Why? 

8)  At  the  beginning  of  the  growth  period  (or  10  years  ago) ,  who 
were  the  influentials  in  the  community? 

—  How  has  that  changed?  What  was  energy  development's  role? 
Who  were  key  decision-makers  for  community  during  growth 

period?  ^g 

9)  Check  for  changes  in  extra-local  linkages  (source  of  funds,  ^ 
contacts,  source  of  teachers  in-service,  etc.) 
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10)  In  their  opinion,  were  there  groups  in  the  community  that  have 
been  (or  would  be)  affected  differently  by  the  growth  and 
energy  development? 

—  Both  positive  and  negative 

—  Who,  how  and  why  (seek  mechanism  and  understanding  of  change 
and  community  structure  that  distributes 
effects/opportunities) 

(prompt  for  employment,  housing,  services,  schools, 
way-of-lif e) 

11)  Functional  groups  and  social  differentiation: 

- —  try  to  get  a  description  of  criteria  for  social 

differentiation  (in  pre-grcwth  period  if  there  was  one)  and 
of  each  of  the  major  groups  (size,  livelihood,  geographic 
location,  ethnicity,  property  ownerships,  relationships 
between  groups)   How  has  that  changed?   (Criteria,  groups  or 
group  characteristics) .   The  purpose  is  twofold:   (1)  to 
describe  structural/organization  characteristics  of 
community  and   (2)   to  identify  attributes  of  groups  that 
could  influence  distribution  of  project  effects.   Get  names 
of  group  representatives.   (Important  for  interviewing  but 
also  to  illustrate  familiarity  with  different  strata. ) 

12)  Demographic  characteristics  of  respondent 

—  position  and  history  of  employment 

—  length  of  residence  in  community 
--  where  from 

—  family  characteristics 
— ■  age 

—  sex 

—  relationship  to  energy  development 

A. 1.1. 2     Law  Enforcement 

1)  Introduction 

2)  Review  growth  data 

3)  Review  Part  1  and  Part  2  crime  and  service  provision 

—  reported  crime 

—  calls  for  service 

—  budget 

—  uniformed  officers  and  personnel 

—  cars 

4)  Did  crime  and/or  calls  for  service  increase  during  growth 
period?  What  are  expectations? 

—  what  types  of  crime (s) 

—  who  were  (will  be)  perpetrators? 

—  who  were  (will  be)  victims?  Did  (will)  crime  occur  in 
particular  neighborhoods/areas? 

—  what  do  they  think  was  (or  will  be)  reason  for  change? 

—  (Sheriff,  what  about  specific  county  problems  — -  trespass, 
poaching,  cattle  rustling,  etc.  what  is  county  people's 
view?) 
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5)  Service  provision  ^ 

—  Were  (will)  personnel  and  equipment  (be)  adequate?  ™ 
If  not,  when  was  it  inadequate? 

Why  was  it  inadequate? 

—  What  important  changes  have  occurred  (or  are  anticipated)  in 
their  department? 

-  staff 

-  administrative  procedures 

-  manner  of  enforcement 

-  source  of  financing 

6)  What  law  enforcement  changes  (or  issues)  have  there  been  that 
drew  public  interest  or  participation?   (e.g.,  new  jail, 
consolidation  of  enforcement)   Object  is  to  articulate  public 
decision-making,  and  to  discuss  sequence  of  response  by 
community  and  leaders  re:  energy-related  demands) 

7)  At  beginning  of  growth  period,  who  were  the  influentials?  How 
(and  when)  did  that  change?  What  was  role  of  energy 
development? 

8)  Check  for  changes  in  extra-local  linkage. 

9)  Ask  about  groups  and  distribution  of  growth  effects  to 
different  groups.  Check  especially  for  relationships  among 
groups.   Ask  if  they  know  representatives  from  each  group  that 
could  be  interviewed. 

10)   If  appropriate,  ask  personal  interview  questions: 
At  least  get  demographic  characteristics 

—  position  and  history  of  employment 

—  length  of  residence  in  community  ^ 

—  where  from 

—  family  characteristics 

—  age 

—  sex 

—  relationships   to  energy  development 

A. 1.1. 3      Social   Service/Public   Assistance  and  Mental  Health 

1)  Introduction 

2)  Review  growth  pattern  and  causes 

3)  Review  agency  data  structure  of  agency 

—  by  type  of  assistance:   total  annual  expenditures 

expenditures  per  1,000  population 
case  loads 
staff  levels 

4)  How  has  demand  for  service  changed? 

Why?   Change  in  use  patterns  by  long-time  residents?  Why? 
Different  use  patterns  by  newcomers?  Why?  How  are 
these  reflected  in  the  data? 

5)  Have  staff  and  resources  been  adequate  and  available  when 
needed  to  meet  demand?   If  not,  when  was  problem  period?  Why 
was  there  the  problem?   How  was  it  resolved?  Have  they 
received  adequate  support  from  state? 

6)  What  important  changes  have  occurred  (or  are  anticipated)  in 

the  areas  of...  What  is  their  view  on  source  of  change?  Any  ^h 

data?  W 
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—  child  abuse  and  neglect 

—  marital  discord,  spouse  abuse,  divorce 

—  alcoholism 

7)  What  public  service/assistance-related  changes  or  issues  have 
there  been  that  drew  public  interest  or  participation?  Describe 
issue,  when  it  occurred,  who  played  what  roles,  what  was 
outcome,  how  does  that  fit  into  overall  decision-making  pattern 
in  community?  Was  there  a  point  (in  growth  period)  when 
decisions  started  being  made  in  a  new  way  or  by  different  people? 

8)  Who  were  influentials  at  beginning  of  growth  period?  How  has 
that  changed?  What  was  energy  development's  role?  Get  names  of 
really  key  individuals  re:  community  actions. 

9)  What  distinguishable  groups  are  there  in  the  community?  What 
are  criteria  for  social  differentiation?  What  are  distinctive 
attributes  of  each  group?  How  would  one  characterize 
relationships  between  groups?  What  about  prior  to  growth?   (Any 
particular  neighborhoods?)   Names  of  people  who  could  discuss 
each  group.      _ 

10)  Have  groups  been  affected  differently  by  growth?  Especially 
energy  development?  What  about  inflation?  How  have  effects  of 
energy  development  been  distributed  among  groups?  How  has  that 
occurred? 

11)  Demographic  characteristics  of  respondent 

—  position  and  history  of  employment 

—  length  of  residence  in  community 

—  where  from 

--  family  characteristics 

—  age 

—  sex 

—  relationship  to  energy  development 
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A. 1.2  Group  Representatives/General  PoDulation 
A.  1.2.1  Introduction 

A. 1.2.2  Personal  biography 

1)  Background  (family,  where  lived) 

2)  When  came  to  community 

3)  Educational  history 

4)  Occupational  history,  esp.  during  197  0s 

—  occupational  mobility/immobility 
•  —  energy-related  employment 

how  did  (would)  they  get  it?  entrepreneurial  -  ask  about 
financing,  business  style  and  expansions 

5)  Housing  -  price  or  availability 

6)  Family  history 

family  and  employment  history  of  spouse 
school  experience  of  children 

7)  Service  provision  -  any  problems?  evaluation  —  compare 
predevelopment  with  now. 

8)  What  recreational/social  activities  available  and  used;  compare 
predevelopment  (or  future)  with  now. 

9)  Who  are  their  friends,  occupation  -  length  of  residence, 
location  -  how  did  they  become  friends?  Change  during  study 
period? 

9a)   Who  are  their  children's  friends? 

10)  How  were  friends  affected  by  development? 

11)  How  about  others  in  the  community? 
What  other  groups  do  they  see? 
Were  any  affected  differently?  How? 

12)  Have  newcomers  been  accepted  as  part  of  the  community? 
Examples  of  interaction  between  longtime  residents  and 
newcomers;  between  various  groups. 

13)  How  do  they  feel  they  personally  have  been  affected  (or 
anticipate) ? 

14)  How  do  they  feel  their  neighborhood  has  been  affected  (or 
anticipate) ? 

15)  If  parents  are  in  community,  how  have  they  been  affected  (or 
anticipate)  ? 

16)  What  changes  have  occurred  in  the  community  (or  anticipate)? 
What  effects  have  there  been  from  energy  development  (or 
anticipate) ? 

Probe  child  abuse 

—  change  in  decision-making 

—  change  in  orientation/focus 

—  sense  of  vitality 

—  sense  of  community  purpose 

17)  General  satisfaction  with  expected  changes 
13)   If  good  spokesperson  for  their  group 

--  Profile  of  group  predevelopment 

-  livelihood 

-  size 


-  location  (residential) 

-  property  ownership 

-  demographic  characteristics 

-  special  needs 

-  inter-group  relationships 

-  position  in  community  and  relationship  with  other  groups 
Distribution  of  effects 

-  employment  and  income 

-  size 

-  demographic  characteristics 

-  housing 

-  facilities/services 

-  decision-making 

-  relationship  with  others 
Profile  now 
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A. 1.3  Decision-maker  Interviews 

The  purpose  of  these  interviews  is  to  describe  the  evolution  of 
community-level  response  to  the  demands  of  growth.   In  addition  to  this 
description,  the  purpose  is  to  be  able  to  determine  how  pre-growth 
community  and  decision-making  characteristics  influenced  (or  will 
influence)  the  response  pattern  and  how  the  modification  of  the 
decision-making  process  has  affected  (will  affect)  community-level 
decision-making  both  during  and  after  rapid  growth.   Of  particular 
interest  is  the  role  and  utilization  of  legislation,  especially 
legislation  developed  for  impact  mitigation. 

1.  Introduction 

2.  Review  chronology  and  source  of  growth  (complete  Figure  3) 

3.  Rapid  growth  creates  some  major  needs  and  changes  in  a 
community.  Discuss  how  the  community  addressed  some  of  the 
major  ones.   Ask  about  ones  already  identified,  but  pursue 
others  they  identify. 

1)  Schools 

--  Building  new  facilities  —  how  did  votes  come  out  on 
major  bond  issues?  Why?  Were  they  able  to  raise  ade- 
quate funds?  What  were  problems? 
Why  did  they  occur? 
How  were  they  addressed?  Who? 

Were  they  solved?  Will  they  occur  again  next  time? 
What  role  did  state  actions/legislation  play  in  re- 
sponse? 

—  How  did  response  evolve  over  study  period?  How  did  the 
changes  affect  how  things  are  done  now?  Was  there  a 
point  when  decisions  or  community  response  was  approached 
in  a  new  or  different  way? 

2)  Housing 

—  How  did  housing  response  occur?  How  was  it  coordinated? 
What  were  the  problems?  (probe  financing  and  zoning  and 
legislation) 

Why  did  they  occur? 

How  were  they  addressed?  Who? 

Were  they  solved?  Will  they  recur  next  time? 

Role  of  state  actions/legislation 

—  How  did  response  evolve  over  study  period?  How  do  the 
changes  that  occurred  affect  how  things  are  done  now? 

3)  Planning  and  zoning 

What  is  history  of  planning  and  zoning? 

—  How  and  when  did  formal  planning  and  zoning  get  started 
and  staffed? 

—  What  role  did  it  play  throughout  study  period? 

—  What  were  problems?  or  key  decisions? 

-  How  did  they  occur? 

-  How  were  they  addressed  -  by  whom? 

-  Were  they  solved  or  will  they  recur? 

-  What  role  did  legislative  actions  play? 

-  How  did  response  evolve  over  time? 

What  use  was  made  of  legislation?  Where  did  initia- 
tive come  from?  Was  there  resistance? 
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4)  Public  works 

Discuss  major  decisions  as  above 

5)  Law  enforcement 
As  schools 

6)  Animal  control 

What  have  they  done?  How  and  why?  How  successful? 

7)  Review  how  and  when  state  acts  designed  to  assist  with  the 
impacts  of  energy  growth  have  been  used.   How  important  have 
they  been?   (e.g.  for  Wyoming:   (1)   sales  tax   (2)   farm  loan 
board   (3)   joint  powers  acts   (4)   industrial  siting   (5) 
severance  tax) 

8)  In  respondent's  opinion,  how  much  local  control  has  (will)  the 
community  been  (be)  able  to  exercise  over  the  important 
decisions  and  actions  that  affected  it  during  growth  period? 

—  was  prewarning  adequate  and  accurate  (information) ? 

—  cooperation  from  project  sponsor?  Describe  how  and  why 
~  was  uncertainty  about  reality  of  development  a  problem? 

How,  why? 

—  been  able  to  work  with  state  in  handling  problems? 

9)  Clarify  their  perception  of  the  role  and  importance  of  state 
involvement  and  of  large  non-local  corporate  involvement  in  the 
community  economy/affairs  who  initiated?  What  effect  now? 
Future? 

10)  How  has  (will)  the  political  leadership  and  government 
structure  in  the  community  changed?  regarding  city  council, 
county  commission,  county  chairman  of  political  parties? 

—  Have  there  been  any  changes  as  a  direct  result  of  energy 
development? 

—  Any  that  are  particularly  important  to  community's  response 
or  ability  to  respond? 

—  Have  companies  participated?  How? 

—  Have  (will)  community  leaders  been  (be)  willing  to  address 
problems  and  take  action?  Why  not,  what  was  (will  be) 
impediment? 

—  Has  (will)  conflict  of  interest  been  (be)  important  in 
shaping  community  response,  either  in  terms  of  actions  taken 
or  public  trust/community  support? 

11)  If  business  person  or  banker: 

~  Was  there  (is  there  anticipation  of)  a  shortage  of  financing 
for  either  businesses  or  consumers  during  the  study  period? 
Why?  How  was  (will)  it  (be)  addressed?  What  effect  did 
(will)  it  have?  Where  do  locals  bank? 

—  Has  banking  structure  in  the  community  changed?  In  what 
way?  Why? 

—  Did  banking  policies  and  practices  change  during  the  study 
period? 

—  What  role,  if  any,  did  energy  companies  play  in  banking, 
local  (vs.  nonlocal)  businesses? 

12)  Demographic  characteristics 

—  occupation  and  previous  employment  history 

—  length  of  residence  in  community 

—  origin 


—  family  characteristics  (including  other  relatives) 

—  age 

—  sex 

—  relationship  to  energy  development 

13)  Check  to  see  if  they  feel  any  pertinent  information  has  been 
neglected 

14)  Names  of  other  people  to  talk  to 

—  influentials 

—  group  representatives 

—  administrative  leaders 
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